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REVIEWS 
The Monarchy of the Middle Classes—(France, 

Social, Literary, and Political, 2nd Series). 

By Henry L. Bulwer, Esq. M.P. 2 vols. 

Bentley. 

Paris and the Parisians, in 1835. 

Trollope, &e. 2 vols. Bentley. 
Variety, says our domestic wisdom, is charm- 
ing,—a sentiment which Menage has twisted 
into a Greek Iambic. This Greek, however, 
has grown too much out of fashion in — 
literature, to be sported in its proper characters, 
and we must content ourselves with quoting it 
in translation : 

A change of labour is a sort of rest. 

Relying upon this dictum, we might, on the 
present occasion, promise our readers and our- 
selves a light task ; and if not exactly that, we 
shall “take our ease in our inn,” that we may 
travel by easy stages, and refresh ourselves as 
often as we please. Pray Heaven that the au- 
gury (as auguries too often are) be not at fault. 

Mr. H. Lytton Bulwer, and Mrs. Frances 
Trollope, are each, in their way, sufficiently 
known to the British public to render the appli- 
cation of the proverb a mystery of no difficult 
solution. The reader must be aware, that with 
their respective peculiarities, the identity of 
their common subject cannot but be wholly lost 
in the diversity of their several modes of treat- 
ing it. In our notice of the first series of 
‘France, Social, Literary, and Political,’ (Athe- 
neum, No. 362), we took occasion to touch on 
the various subjective colourings which the same 
externals may acquire, in passing through the 
intellects of different observers; and we stated 
that Mr. H. Bulwer possesses, in no slight de- 
gree, this Claude Lorraine faculty of tinging 
his narrative. Of Mrs. Trollope the same qua- 
lity may be predicated in a still higher intensity; 
and, as Sir John Brute, in all he saw, touched, 
tasted, smelt, and heard, could distinguish no- 
thing but “ wife, wife, wife;” so, in everything 
which this lady shows us, we perceive the same 
monotonous tone, which results from a too pre- 
vailing vulgarity of sentiment. France, therefore, 
viewed through the ideal prism of Mr. Bulwer’s 
imagination, can no more resemble the France 
discovered through the inapprehensive medium 
of Mrs. Trollope’s mind, than it will be like 
Cochin China. If, therefore, the reader should 
occasionally find his own faculties a little over- 
strained in following the refined speculations of 
the gentleman, he cannot more effectually re- 
fresh himself than by a plunge into the unrea- 
soning dogmatism and self-satisfied prejudices 
of the lady. Lucian, in his ‘True History,’ has 
a pleasant conceit, that when his Munchausen 
travellers had been made rather “ glorious,” by 
a hearty meal on the fish caught in his river of 
wine, they learned to preserve their heads cool 
by frying these intoxicating animals with a due 
admixture of the inhabitants of another river 
which flowed, as an honest river should do, with 

water only. Adopting this hint, if our heads 
should grow dizzy with the spirituous distilla- 
tions of Mr. Bulwer’s brain, we have only to 
turn, for a synchronous supply of diluents, to 
the pages of his contemporary. The lovers of 
the desultory cannot more effectually gratify 
their propensity than by reading these two works 
page and page about ; and when their eyes are 
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dazzled by the intolerable day of the gentle- 
man’s philosophy, they may “ spare their aching 
sight” by reposing the organ on the green velvet 
of the lady’s common-place representations of 
common-place objects. 

But before we proceed any further, it may 
be as well to settle two little accounts with 
our readers; first, as to the political matter 
of the present article, introduced in contra- 
vention of the standing law of the Atheneum; 
and afterwards as to the terms of severity in 
which we are most reluctantly compelled to 
speak of the work which stands second on our 
list. In defence of our politics we have a hun- 
dred reasons to offer, the smallest being the 
utter impossibility of avoiding the subject. Our 
subscribers would be very justly disappointed if 
we neglected to notice either of these produc- 
tions; but Mr. Bulwer’s book is boiling over 
with politics from first to last,—politics, too, of 
the highest order, and embracing every leading 
point that interests the individual man or society ; 
while Mrs. Trollope so offensively perks her sple- 
netic politics in our faces, in season and out of 
season, that, with all the good-will in the world 
to avoid the forbidden ground, she inevitably 
drags us back upon it. And this brings us to 
our second topic, of a departure from our accus- 
tomed good-humour, and that, too, in the case 
of a lady. On this head we might defend our- 
selves by a reference to the work itself, which, 
after all, is the only justification which the re- 
viewer’s case ever admits of; or we might 
adopt Mrs. Trollope’s own words to “la jeu- 
nesse de France,” who, she imagines, may 
probably criticise her own criticisms, “ Ar- 
rangez-vous, canaille!” She says, “If you call 
this fame, take it, try it, make the most of 
it, and see where you will be some dozen 
years hence.” What, however, is good for an 
English lady to utter against the Balzacs and 
the Victor Hugos, (who, after all, are of the 
sex masculine, and, what is worse, Frenchmen, ) 
would not become the chastened gallantry of the 
Atheneum, as applied to the lady herself; we 
shall therefore only observe, that a writer who 
can be thus coarsely petulant to her brother au- 
thors, cannot have any very acute feelings of 
her own; and that if we are less tender to her 
literary failings than is our wont, it is not only 
because we think she misrepresents to the extent 
of her ability,—but because we are satisfied that 
any exposure we may make will be perfectly 
exempt from the slightest infliction of pain. 

Returning, then, to our two authors—candi- 
dates for popularity before the same public 
(each having their admirers)—we cannot but be 
astounded at the phenomenon they present. 
What an incomprehensible and multiform mon- 
ster must that same public be! One half the 
world, it has been said, do not know how the 
other half live ; but it is still more true, that one 
half of the English world do not know how the 
other half think. Between the active, searching, 
and fanciful dialectic of Mr. Bulwer, and the 
stagnant housekeeping intellect (we are speak- 
ing politically) of Mrs. Trollope, centuries inter- 
vene, and “ whole oceans roll ;” and yet each is 
addressing a public in expectation of sympathy, 
and in hope of admiration ; nor will either of 
them be disappointed : and when we reflect that 
their respective readers and champions are part 
and parcel of the same community, governed by 





the same laws, professing the same religion, and 
nourished by the same national stock of literature, 
we are led almost to distrust the influence of 
these great causes, in forming and individualiz- 
ing a nation’s character. The truth, however, 
is, that the English are two people, and receive 
two different educations. The accumulation of 
wealth into large masses has separated the na- 
tion into two isolated bodies; and the contrast 
between the education of institutions and that of 
things, has still durther widened the interval be- 
tween them. The moral, political, and literary 
peculiarities embraced by the popular epithets 
“ Conservative” and “ Liberal,” cover the entire 
field of our feeling and thinking nature, and ac- 
cordingly as the accidents of life throw the indi- 
vidual into one or other of these categories, the 
whole train of his thoughts receives its deter- 
mined bias. Of course it is not intended that 
rank and fortune, a university education, or the 
“roughing it” in the struggling school of adver- 
sity, alone determine every man’s opinions; yet, 
as a general proposition, it cannot be doubted 
that particular opinions are affected to particular 
classes in society; and that a sort of intellectual 
polarity subsists over all that concerns the theory 
of civil existence, which has rendered English- 
men as exclusive in their thoughts as they are 
in their habits. Of this species of magnetism 
the Bulwers and the Trollopes may be taken as 
representing the opposite poles. Mr. Bulwer's 
volumes are essentially liberal, and all his ideas 
bear the mark of the mint in which theyhave been 
coined. They have all the boldness of specula- 
tion, the intellectual elevation, the intensity of 
purpose, of the age to which he belongs. Mrs. 
Trollope’s, we need hardly say, are in every 
respect, the reverse. Her aristocracy is of that 
spurious breed which belongs to the second 
table, the offspring of servility begotten upon ig- 
norance. There is nothing about it of dignity or 
elevation, to redeem its overweening preten- 
sions; nothing of elegance of thought, or elo- 
quence of style, to seduce the judgment. 


With all this, however, a new light, it seems, 
has lately broken in upon her. “ Her volumes,” 
she says, in her preface, “ are written in confor- 
mity to the opinions of—perhaps none,—and, 
worse still, there is that in them which may be 
considered as contradictory to my own. Had I, 
before my late visit to Paris, written a book for 
the purpose of advocating the opinions I enter- 
tained on the state of the country, it certainly 
would have been composed in a spirit by no 
means according in all points with that mani- 
fested in the following pages,” &c. Now the 
plain English of this involution of words is, that 
Mrs. Trollope, since her visit to Paris, has fallen 
in love with Louis Philippe, of whose govern- 
ment she has become a zealous supporter. But 
in making this change she has swerved into no 
unwonted liberality, and adopts her new idol, 
faute de mieux. The very offensive motto of 
her work is, “ Le pire des états c’est l'état popu- 
laire ;” and finding Louis Philippe, on a closer 
inspection, to be “every inch a king,” and as 
Seulees of popular assemblies, and popular theo- 
ries, as herself, she adopts him, in downright 
despair of the possibility of a Carlist counter-re- 
volution. How far her protégé may be satisfied 
with this representation, or misrepresentation, of 
her feelings, it is not for us to surmise ; but we 
can imagine that when her work appears in 
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France, it will find a party both ready and wil- | of the country, which have made the ancient lite- | 


ling to take advantage of her admissions, in 
order to damage the popularity of her favourite. 


It is time, however, to have done with gene- | 
rals, although that part of our subject is far from | 


rature nearly as foreign to the feelings and tastes 
of modern Frenchmen, as that of Greece, Rome, 
England, Italy, or Germany, Even Voltaire 
himself has become superannuated, both from 


exhausted; and in descending to particulars, we | his subjects and his manner of treating them 


shall take leave to commence with the ‘ Mo- 
narchy of the Middle Classes,’ as being a work 
of more permanent and intrinsic interest than 
‘ Paris and the Parisians.’ 

In changing the title of the second series of 
his work, Mr. H. Bulwer is warranted, by the 
more important subjects which he is called to 
discuss; and not only his title, but his style, is 
elevated to the occasion. He is engaged upon 
questions involving the best interests of society, 
and he has (as compared with his former work) 
assumed a gravity and an earnestness more pro- 
portionate to the weight of his matter. The 
subjects of the present volumes are the con- 
clusion of his review of Literature, Religion, 
New Philosophies, Division of Property, Social 
Condition, Manners, Young France, Aristo- 
cracy, Working Classes, Equality, Centraliza- 
tion, Civil and Military Administration, Cham- 
ber of Deputies, Policy of the present Admini- 
stration, &c. On the subject of the light litera- 
ture of Young France, nothing very new is ad- 
vanced. On this point Mr. Bulwer agrees with 
Mrs. Trollope, and, indeed, with all the world, 
in taxing the extravagancies of ultra-roman- 
ticism. But neither of them, as it seems to us, 


are aware of the true cause and value of this 
extraordinary phenomenon. In it Mrs. Trollope 
sees nothing but Atheism, Republicanism, and 
omne quod exit in ism: and Mr. Bulwer refers 
it, by what at first sight appears a sort of para- 
dox, to the improvement of the public mind. 
“Tn the first place,” he writes, “ the popular style 


which history and other works of imagination have 
adopted, has abridged the numbers of light readers, 
and taken away many of the soberer minded and 
better informed, from that class to which the novelist 
ordinarily addresses himself.. The consequence of 
free institutions has also been to withdraw from 
the paths of elegant and popular literature a con- 
siderable portion of those, who, from their talents 
and situation in life, were likely, as long as the no- 
velists felt they were an influential portion of his 
readers, to moderate his extravagancies and correct 
his taste. 

“ Married women, too, in France, are far more 
occupied either in society or in the direction of their 
husband's affairs, than with us; and unmarried 
women, in respectable life, are kept more strictly 
and more retired. 

“ Young men, then, and kept mistresses, form a 
vast proportion of the admirers of works of fiction ; 
and for these, consequently, a vast proportion of 
such works are written. They do not, therefore, ex- 
press the manners and feelings of society; neither 
do they form those feelings and manners. In old 
times, indeed, they did both, because they were then 
written for a higher order of persons, who, determin- 
ing the ideas and habits of their time, also repre- 
sented them. But these persons are now more seri- 
ously employed. Popular literature is not always 
to be considered as an index of the national mind ; 
and thus, strange as it may appear, it is because the 
French have become more serious, more instructed, 
and more occupied, that their lighter literature has 
become less creditable to the public taste.” 

In all this there is, undoubtedly, much 
truth; and in proof, works of a higher charac- 
ter, in history more especially, manifest a vast 
and unmeasurable improvement over the writ- 
ings of the preceding times. Nothing more 
grave—more impartial— more pregnant with 
good moral and philosophical conclusions, can 
be desired, than the works which have appeared 
in this department of literature since the Kestora- 
tion. But, there are much deeper seated causes 
at the bottom of the evil ; and these are, first, the 
total overthrow of the ancient system of society 
—the ancient education—and the ancient habits 





having ceased to accord with the prevailing no- 
tions of the day. At the back of this cause lies 
another—the intervention of a whole generation 
to which literature was nearly unknown. What 
between the military pre-occupation of the pub- 
lic mind during the Empire, and the subjugated 
state of the press, reading itself had ceased to be 
a fashion and almost a habit of the entire popu- 
lation, The arts and sciences, indeed, flourished ; 
but literature was in abeyance. The few excep- 
tions to this rule were found at the Restoration 
among the older members of society; and the 
exclusion of all persons under the age of forty 
from political life by the charter, built a wall of 
brass between those above and those below that 
age. It was enough that their elders admired 
or tolerated any species of composition, to render 
it suspicious and odious in the eyes of the juniors; 
who, abandoning the classic literature of Louis 
XIV., set out, without chart or compass—with- 
out disciplined minds or acquired principles of 
taste—in search of a something to substitute for 
it. Taste thus became an affair of party ; and the 
good was accordingly thought to exist in the pre- 
cise opposite and contrary of the bad. It was 
sufficient that no traces of ancient models should 
be found in works of imagination, to ensure their 
being received with rapture. ‘The present con- 
dition of the French novel (and of the French 
drama, too), is the chaotic interval between two 
creations. ‘The old world is destroyed and gone ; a 
new order has not yet risen, and the intermediate 
age has produced monsters or abortions, which 
do not contain within themselves the principles 
of enduring life. ‘This fashion of extravagance 
—this riot of the imagination, must pass away 
ere long, and give place to a literature with ex- 
cellencies still undreamed of, and in a taste that 
will really accord with the wants and feelings of 
the society to which it will be addressed; and 
then, the present novels of horror, atrocity, and 
melo-drame morality, will (if not absolutely for- 
gotten) be known only to be ridiculed or neg- 
lected. 

Passing for the present Mr. Bulwer’s observa- 
tions on the French daily press, a subject to which 
we shall probably return in a future article, we 
arrive at some just remarks and valuable statis- 
tical information respecting the state of religion 
in France :— 

* Buonaparte, in re-establishing religion, gave no 
power to the ministers of religion. Here was the 
great difference between the Empire and the Re- 
storation. Napoleon was for maintaining a great 
moral and political institution, useful to government 
in general: the Bourbons were for maintaining a set 
of tried partizans and faithful adherents, as useful to 
their government in particular. This was the doc- 
trine of the Royalists in 1814 and 1815 ; and, lo! 
the Church, which, as bodies perish from excess of 
blood, fell, under the old regime, a victim to its 
wealth and its possessions,—which, invigorated by 
the persecutions of the republic, maintained itself 
with dignity during the decent protection of the 
Empire, was again prostrated by the favouritism of 
the Restoration. * * * 

“ During the Empire, religion was attached to the 
state, but its ministers were kept wholly attached to 
religion ; during the Restoration, religion and the 
ministers of religion were confounded ; and, as the 
one was thought necessary to the people, so the other 
was consulted by the government. 

“ To change the nature—to contradict the habits 
—to annihilate the recollections of the French 
people, such was the gentle ambition of the ‘parti 
prétre” © * The parti prétre, and the parti (soi 
disant ) royaliste united—the one taking the Church 
as an instrument to restore the golden days of the 


Crown, the other making the Crown a pretext to aid 
the designs of the Church. * * * There were only 
two ways to do this [maintain the influence of the 
Church]—to bring up a new generation in the 
thoughts which it was impossible to give the existing 
one, and to lend the priest an authority, as civil ser. 
vant of the government, which he could not hope to 
possess as mere minister of religion. Accordingly, 
to bring the clergy into the magistracy and ‘the 
ministry, and to place the clergy at the head of edu. 
cation, such was the plan of those who wished to 
priest-ride the people; while, to oppose this plan, 
became clearly the object of the people, if they did 
not wish either themselves or their children to be 
priest-ridden. * * * Iam sure I shall not be ac. 
cused of exaggeration, when I say, that the most in- 
fluential part of the French nation, which, as we 
have seen, were rather favourable than hostile to 
the Church in 1814, held it in a state of actual ab. 
horrence and execration in 1830. 

“Strange to say, since the revolution which then 
took place—the revolution received with so much 
horror by the more pious Catholics,—the revolution 
which has admitted even Jews within the pale of 
state protection,—since that fatal revolution, the 
faith which it was to have destroyed, has lost a 
great part of its unpopularity. * * * The doctrines 
of christianity have been extolled as a philesophy, 
and its ceremonies respected as a religion.” 

As a pendant to this passage, which we have 
reluctantly been compelled to abridge, we quote 
a page from the volumes of Mrs. Trollope; for 
the better comprehension of which, it is neces- 
sary to premise, that the authoress is very equally 
divided between her joy at the revival of a state 
religion in France, upon any terms, and her 
apprehension at the spread of Catholicism, and 
the general conspiracy of its priests, all the 
world over, with—O’Connell! ‘The latter is, 
indeed, her pet grievance—her favourite aver- 
sion; and she really seems overwhelmed with 
anxiety, lest the English people, in their love 
for revolution, should become “relapsed papists” 
at the bidding of the agitator. Revolution then, 
it seems, is no longer atheistical. After some 
short remarks on the universal non-observance 
of the church fasts in Paris, Mrs. Trollope con- 
tinues— 

“And yet, contradictory as this statement must 
appear, I am deeply convinced, that the clergy of the 
church of Rome feel more hope of recovered power 
fluttering at their hearts now, than they have done 
at any time during the last century ; nor can I think 
they are far wrong in this. The share which the 
Roman Catholic priests of this our day are said to 
have had in the Belgian revolution, and the part, 
more remarkable still, which the same race are now 
performing in the opening scenes of the fearful 
struggle that threatens England, has given a new 
impulse to the ambition of her children. One may 
read it in the portly bearing of her youthful priests— 
one may read it in the deep-set meditative eye of 
those who are older. It is legible in their bran-new 
vestments of gold and silver tissue—it is legible in 
the costly decorations of their renovated altars ; and 
deep, deep, deep, is the policy which teaches them to 
recover with a gentle hand that which they have lost 
by a grasping one. * * * This wily, worldly, tran- 
quil-seeming, but most ambitious sect, having, in 
many quarters, joined themselves to the cause of 
democracy, sit quietly by, looking for the result of 
their work, and watching, like a tiger that seems to 
doze, for the moment, when they may avenge them- 
selves for the long fast from power, during which 
they have been gnawing their heart-strings. 

“ But they now hail the morning of another day. 
I would that all English ears could hear as mine 
have done [in the Faubourg ?], the prattle that pro- 
phesies the downfall of our national church, as a 
thing certain as rain after long drought. I would 
that English ears could hear, as mine have done, the 
name of O’Connell uttered.” . 

But enough of this foolery. If the national 
church be in danger, it is not from the Protes- 
tantizing of the Catholic priests. The Popish 
clergy, it seems, court the people, and flatter 
their prejudices ; the Anglican clergy take a too 
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open and ostentatious part in thwarting their 
political aspirations. We say a too open and 
ostentatious part, for we will not judge the ques- 
tion itself. Editorially speaking, we belong to 
no sect; but, according to this world’s wisdom, 
we cannot but think, that a too manifest display 
of the suspicion of free institutions, may, in rea- 
lity, do the establishment a permanent injury. 
But, as for the spread of Catholicity in England 
in the face of a free press—dah ! 

These denounced acts of the Catholic priest 
do not appear, indeed, to have taken very strik- 
ingly in France ; and, what was once facetiously 
called priestianity is still at a discount there. 

“I think (says Mr. Bulwer) the state of Christia- 
nity in France may be thus fairly described, as it 
exists at the present moment : 

CHRISTIANS. INDIFFERENT, OR OPPOSED 
1. The south and west of TO CHRISTIANITY. 

France, almost without ex-| 1. The great majority of the 

ception. metropolitan population. 
2. The higher classes, i. e.|2. The men of science and 

the nobility, gentry, and! letters; the army. 

the more rich bourgeoisie.|3. The small bourgeoisie of 
3. The rural population in| the towns. 

general. \ 

“From this, it would follow, that the districts 
most distinct from France in general, are christians. 

“That the classes most wealthy in France, are 
christians. 

“That that part of the population, numerically 
the most important in France, is christian. 

“On the other hand, that the spots in France 
most mixed up in French affairs, are indifferent, or 
opposed to christianity. 

“That the classes most influential in French so- 
ciety, are indifferent, or opposed to christianity. 

“That that part of the population politically 
(electively and municipally) the most important, is 
indifferent or opposed to christianity.” 

While christianity, in its true sense, is, beyond 
all doubt, increasing in France, we, for our own 
parts, judging from what we have ourselves 
seen, from Mr. Bulwer’s own reports, and from 
the general principles of human nature, should 
say, that Catholicity (in the offensive meaning of 
the word) is far from acquiring new roots there. 
The growing respect for religion in that country 
is rather of a methodistical than of a papal cha- 
racter. The religious public is either what was 
formerly called Jansenists, i. e. to use a phrase 
intelligible in England, serious Catholics —or 
they are Protestants (many of them Metho- 
dists), or fanciful seekers after some mystical 
modifications of the ancient faith and discipline: 
but for Catholicism, after the old, uninquiring, 
implicit, priest-ridden fashion—it is professed 
only in the Faubourg, and adopted only by the 
lower classes of the south. 

Here, for the present, we must pause, though 
scarcely more than entered upon the contents of 
the first of the two publications which we have 
undertaken to examine. We must, therefore, 
throw ourselves on the charity of our readers to 
pardon a prolixity, which the temper of the 
times, as well as the nature of the works, has in- 
evitably imposed on us. In a succeeding article, 
we hope to make greater progress, and to be 
able to present extracts of a lighter and more 
amusing character. 








The Self-Condemned: a Romance. 
Author of ‘ The Lollards.’ 3 vols. 
Srverat years have elapsed, if we mistake not, 
since the author of ‘The Lollards’ has pre- 
sented himself to the notice of novel-readers in 
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the charmed form of three volumes. It is plea- 
sant to find that his pen has not become rusted 
by lying idle; that the romance before us is as 
well contrived, and carefully written, as those 
from the same hand which made their appear- 
ance in the days, when the gift of tale-telling 
was a golden inheritance, and publishers sold 
their thousands, where now they can hardly pre- 


vail upon the satiated publie to take hundreds off 
their hands. 





The ‘ Self-Condemned’ is a very good romance 
in the olden style : we mean by this, that it rests 
its claims to interest rather upon the invention 
and sequence of incidents, than upon subtleties of 
character, or powerful exhibitions of the workings 
of the human heart. The time chosen, too, is a 
fine period for the uses of a romancer—the days 
of the maiden queen; and the scene of the story, 
Ireland, was then—as alas! it has been ever 
since—the stage upon which were acted tragedies 
more mournful and thrilling than it would be 
prudent to expose to public gaze. The very 
names of Desmond and Spenser, (of the last, 
however, we have merely the name,) and Carew, 
and Nagle, promise well, and the promise is 
borne out by the story. The main plot is simple 
and well managed : to some of the accessory inci- 
dents, however, we should be disposed to object 
on the score of taste ; but, perhaps, it was impos- 
sible to treat of the places and the times, with any- 
thing like accuracy, and still manage the love 
parts ofthe story more honourably. One pair, how- 
ever, Grace and Wilmot, are rewarded at its close 
as their purity deserves, and the guilty undergo 
a severe punishment. The hero, Nagle, having 
insulted the president of Munster, at a banquet 
in the good city of Cork, an emissary is dispatched 
by Sir George Carew, to take the hot-headed 
chief alive—a service of difficulty and deceit. 
It falls, tap, into the hands of too delicate an in- 
strument—one too honourable to play the part of 
spy and captor, without many scruples of con- 
science ; and, to thicken the plot, he has to accept 
of the hospitalities of his unsuspicious host, and 
to involve himself in inevitable falsehood; an 
attachment also, which he conceives for Nagle’s 
sister, still further shakes his purpose, and the 
series of adventures and events, through which 
the struggle betwixt imagined duty and real con- 
viction lead him, are very well sustained, and 
give life and interest to the novel. The other 
threads by which the web is chequered and 
variegated, are, as we have hinted, of a coarser 


fibre. 





The History of the Condition of Women in 
various Ages and Nations. By Mrs. D. L. 
Child. 2vols. Simpkin & Marshall. 


Woman is one of those delicate subjects to which 
it is impossible to do justice. Either the book 
must be written by a man, who can possess only 
an imperfect knowledge of the subject; or by a 
woman, who will know too much; or by an old 
bachelor, who will know nothing at all about it. 
Then, again, if the author is a man, he must either 
be in love, and blind to one half of his theme,—or 
not in love, and, therefore, incapable of perceiv- 
ing the other; and if it be a woman who writes, 
she will either be a coquette, and conceal the 
truth,—or not a coquette, and ignorant of the 
very fonde of the female character. It has been 
said, that while a man is young it is too soon to 
take a wife; and that when he is old it is too 
late. At what age, then, can it be affirmed, 
that he is trustworthy evidence on the history of 
the sex? If youth be inexperienced, age is 
cunning; if the young paint too much couleur 
de rose, the old wash in their dark tints too freely. 
So, likewise, a young woman would bring all her 
vanity to the task, an old maid all her spite, 
while the experimented widow would hardly fail 
to take her revenge on “the dear departed” by 
an indirect libel on all things masculine. 

It is not, then, matter for deep astonishment 
that this rather favourite theme has never been 
handled in a satisfactory way. Every day pro- 
duces its essay, and every essay produces its dis- 
appointment. Only a few months since we 
stumbled, as our readers may remember, on a 
work, making rather large pretensions, but 
written in such a querulous spirit, as could onl 
be excusable in a man on receiving his fortiet 





refusal. Its pages were redolent of Doctors’ 
Commons; and words were not bad enough to 
assess the damages. Euripides was a mild- 
spoken gentleman to this honest mysogynist; 
and Juvenal’s sixth Satire a colourless daub 
when compared to his diatribe. This, to be 
sure, was bad enough in all conscience, but it is 
less intolerable than those “angel of life” de- 
scriptions of the sex, conceived after the models 
of the Montgomerys and the Legouvres. + 

There is nothing on earth so insipid as the 
whey-faced pieces of perfection which “ youth- 
ful poets fancy when they love”; nothing so 
stern and forbidding as the sensible, never-do- 
wrong creatures, the patient Griseldas of middle- 
aged dissenting clergymen; and, moreover, 
neither of them are a jot more like real women 
of flesh and blvod, than the monstrous distor- 
tions of Juvenal, and our friend of ‘ Women as 
they Are.’ Yet, into one or other of these ex- 
tremes do authors generally run, in describing 
that most indescribable of mysteries. It was 
matter, therefore, of comfort and consolation to 
our outraged feelings, to find ourselves in the 
middle of a history of the sex, written not by 
a man, nor a woman, but by a Cuitp—and with 
all the simplicity of a child: no unwieldy pane- 
gyric, no caustic abuse, no elaborate ‘ pencillings 
by the way,’ no theory to establish, no hypo- 
thesis to overthrow,—nay, not so much as an 
advertisement, a notice to the reader, a post- 
liminious preface, or a prefatory postscript, to 
engage the reader’s feelings to any party or 
faction, or to insinuate the plot of the piece. 
Whatever the opinions of Mrs. Child may be 
concerning her sex and its destinies, she is too 
modest to trouble her readers with—or rather, 
perhaps, it entered not into her plan to commu- 
nicate them. She may be a disciple of Mary 
Woolstonecraft, or of Mrs. Chapone, for any- 
thing she cares to discover ; and if a book could 
be written by a steam-engine, it could scarce 
betray less personality. Patient, industrious, 
laborious, gossiping, and anecdotical, the author 
has collected two rather substantial volumes, of 
customs and manners, from all sorts of authori- 
ties—voyagers, travellers, and historians. Be- 
ginning with the women of the Scriptures, and 
ending with the ladies of the South Sea Islands, 
she surveys all ages, and examines all nations, 
and tells the tale as it was told to her. This re- 
serve, however, is not to be mistaken for incom- 
petence. Traces of sly remark and of honour- 
able feeling are everywhere in her pages suffi- 
ciently strong, to leave the intelligent reader 
without a doubt that the author is both a 
kindly and a clever woman. The misfortune of 
this style of compilation is, that all quoteable au- 
thorities are of equal value; and that facts, the 
most apocryphal, stand forward in the same 
strong relief with those which rest on indisput- 
able testimony, or the still better evidence of 
agreement with the undoubted principles of 
human nature. Books of anecdote are not 
within the jurisdiction of philosophical criticism, 
and, affording little exercise to the judgment, do 
not assist in the developement of the youthful 
intellects to which they are usually addressed. 

A still greater objection probably is, that an 
author's freedom from the shackles of any hypo- 
thesis of his own, does not exempt him from 
losing himself in those of his authorities. This 
is strongly exemplified in Mrs. Child's account 
of the women of the middle ages, in which she 
has adopted implicitly the ideas of female purity 
and knightly politeness, set forth in the books of 
chivalry. 

“ None but women of stainless purity,” she says, 
“were included within the pale of chivalry; the 
principles of the order did not require that the sword 
should be drawn in defence of one who had forfeited 
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her claim to respect. The cavaliers, as they tra- 
velled, often wrote sentences of infamy, on the door of 
a castle, where a woman of tarnished character re- 
sided ; but where a lady of unsullied honour dwelt, 
they paused and saluted her most courteously. At 
public ceremonies, a distinction was made in favour 
of the virtuous. If a woman of impure character 
took precedence of one distinguished for modesty, a 
cavalier boldly advanced and reversed the order, 
saying—‘ Be not offended that this lady precedes 
you, for although she is not so rich, or well allied as 
you are, yet her fame has never been impeached.” 

Now, really we are a little puzzled to under- 
stand the trusting simplicity which can give 
credence to such traits as these, as indicative of 
the general state of society, in an age in which 
violence, murder, and the most barefaced dis- 
honesty, were not more conspicuous than coarse 
sensuality and an unlimited indulgence of the 
animal appetites. In the same spirit, Mrs. Child 
quotes, as evidence of general manners, some 
lines of ‘Old Gower’s,” which we extract for 
their own sake; and not from any belief that 
the knights of Edward the Third had leisure or 
inclination to adopt them as maxims for their 
own observance. 

What thing she bid me do, I do, 
And where she bid me go, I go. 
And when she likes to call, —_ 
I serve, I bow, | look, I lowte, 

My eye followeth her about, 

What so she will, so will I, 

Where she would sit, I kneel by; 
And when she stands, then will I stand, 
And when she taketh her work in hand, 
Of wevying, or of embroidrie, 
Then, can [ not but muse and prie 
Upon her fingers long and small ; 
And if she list to riden out 

On pilgrimage, or other stead, 

I come, though I be not bid, 

And take her in my arms aloft, 

And set her in her saddle soft ; 

And so, forth lead her by the bridle, 
For that I would not be idle. 

And if she list to ride in chare, 

And that I may thereof be ware, 
Anon, I shape me to ride 

Right even by the chare’s side. 

And as I may, I speak among ; 

And other while, I sing a song. 

Still more strange is the anecdote of Bertrand 
de Born, cited in proof of the devotion, high- 
mindedness, and honour of the knights of old. 

“ Bertram being out of favour with his beautiful 
mistress, the wife of Talleyrand de Perigord, (not, 
par parenthdse, the lady of the ex-bishop, who died 
the other day,) in consequence of slanderous stories 
she had heard of him, defends himself, in a song, 
very characteristic of the state of society. He 
wishes ‘ that he may lose his favourite hawk in her 
first flight, that a falcon may bear her off, as she sits 
upon his wrist, and tear her in his sight, if the sound 
of his lady’s voice be not dearer to him than all the 
gifts of love from another. That he may stumble 
with his shield about his neck, that his helmet may 
gall his brow ; that his bridle may be too long, his 
stirrups too short; that he may be forced to ride an 
hard-trotting horse, and find his groom drunk when 
he arrives at the gate ; that the dice may never more 
be favourable to him at the gaming-table; and that 
he may look on, like a coward, and see his lady 
wooed and won by another, if there be a word of 
truth in the accusation of his enemies.’ ” 

Now, if this song be indeed “ characteristic 
of the state of society,” we think the reader will 
agree with us, that the moral purity and intel- 
lectual refinement of the age were not at the 
top of the flood. 

While, however, we have thus been proving 
that ‘The History of the Condition of Women’ 
is not to be followed with implicit belief as to 
philosophical inference, we think we have gone 
some way towards establishing its claim to be 
considered as an amusing compilation,—a good 
parlour-window book, to be taken up and laid 
down as idleness and opportunity suggest. It 
will satisfy the appetite of those who do not 
hunger for better things, and will not be without 
relish to palates of more culture and refinement. 
We cannot take leave of our author more appo- 





sitely, than by citing her own defence of female 
authorship; not that we are among those who 
think such defence necessary, but because the 
passage is a fair specimen of the style of thought 
and expression which runs through her volumes. 

“When knowledge was confined to a few, and 
applied principally to the acquisition of languages, 
which are merely the external forms of thought, 
men were pedantic and women were the same ; for 
the correspondence between the character of the 
sexes is as intimate as the affections and thoughts of 
the same individual. In these days, when know- 
ledge is obtained to be applied to use,—when even 
that pretty and ever-varying toy, the kaleidoscope, 
is used to furnish new patterns at carpet-manufac- 
tories,—female literature is universally more or less 
practical. Modern female writers are generally 
known to be women who can make a pudding, em- 
broider a collar, or dance a cotillon, as well as their 
neighbours. It is no longer deemed a mark of in- 
tellect to despise the homelier duties, or lighter 
graces of the social system. This will, in time, pro- 
bably make men more liberal, with regard to female 
learning. A writer in the time of Charles the First, 
says, ‘ She that knoweth how to compound a pudding 
is more desireable than she who skilfully compound. 
eth a poem. A female poet I dislike at all times.’ 
Within this last century, it has been gravely asserted 
that, ‘Chemistry enough to keep the pot boiling, 
and geography enough to know the location of the 
different rooms in her house, is learning sufficient for 
a woman.’ Byron, who was too sensual to conceive 
of a pure and perfect companionship between the 
sexes, would limit a woman’s library to a Bible and 
a cookery book. All this is poor philosophy and 
miserable wit. It is on a par with the dictatorial 
assertions of the Austrian Emperor, that his people 
will be better subjects, and far more happy, if they 
are not allowed to learn to read.” 





A Treatise on Painting. By Leonardo Da 
Vinci. Translated by J. F. Rigaud. Witha 
Life of the Author. By J. W. Brown, Esq. 

[Second Notice.} 

As silly a tenet as was ever held by a superficial 

age, is that of elaboration being inconsistent with 

genius. Genius, forsooth, must not so much 
bring forth as farrow. ‘Thus doth it now-a-days; 
and, lo!—what a litter! Everything must be 

“ flung off,” “ struck off,” “hit off”’—i.e. must 

come from the top of the mind, and not be sunk 

for. Yet, surely, even the lees were as good as 
the scum? We must not only read as we run, 
but write, paint, sculp, edify. For the poet or 
the artist, like the woman, to deliberate, is de- 
struction. If he have not a slippery pen or a 
pencil that can skate over the canvas, farewell 
to his fame! The winged horse must never 
choose his steps on the clouds, but skim them 
always along at a hand-gallop. Is it strange that 
the headless horseman should so often get a fall? 
We do not, by any means, wish to declare ela- 
boration inseparable from genius : far other- 
wise. The maxim is as true in a work of mind, 
as in that of worldly ambition : “if it were done, 
when tis done, then ’twere well ’twere done 
quickly.” If we gained nothing else, we should 
gain time; and, not having an eternity to play 
with, that would be somewhat. But, more: 
we grant rapidity a sign of power, no less than 
of impotence. Let the work be done, and, if at 
a fiat, so much the nearer divine. Unless, how- 
ever, by first-rate spirits (which few of us are, 
except to ourselves), and seldom even by them, 
it is not done; it is slubbered. That which gives 
us no pain, as that which gives us too much, 
gives the world little pleasure. Genius, no 
doubt, has its best thoughts intuitively, without 
process or travail, at least, both so imperceptible 
as to pass for inspiration. The higher in the 
poetic empyrean our thoughts are, the clearer ; 
like flashes of lightning, the mind’s eye catches 
them at once. But, to weave these thoughts 
into a train of description or story, verbal, pic- 





torial, sculptural, or other, is matter of delay and 





intellectual toil. Genius, we admit, contracts 
labour, does its work in prodigions moments that 
have hours of common time within them ; still, 
it is under the curse, and by the sweat of the 
brow must the fruits of the brain be reared to 
perfection. This, our didappers of poetry deny,— 
dispute unguibus et ore: a work of genius with 
them must contain no efforts at all, but “ effy- 
sions”—effusions! They talk of their illuminati 
as somany suns that have nought to do but rise 
of a morning, and enlighten the world with ex. 
tempore lustre. After this fashion they would 
have genius to be little else than a diarrhea of 
the brain, and call that inspiration which was 
only incontinence of frivolity. 

Even in poetry, which is so little mechanical, 
that art so much of a Ap, there have been but 
few works of a high order produced by legerde- 
main. The gates of everlasting glory will not 
open witha sesame. Homer, we may be certain, 
did not fillip the Iliad off his fingers as he would 
a fandango, nor write the Odyssey upon one 
foot. No: the fruits of Dante’s genius were 
matured a little more than mushrooms; he did 
not bring them to the grandeur we admire, as a 
cit does his cucumbers ofa warm Sunday. Poe- 
try is not to be whistled like a bird’s song. We 
hear a good deal about “ magic productions ;” 
true, the wonders of Harlequin’s wand, all paper, 
and paste, and puff, that vanish as quick as they 
were conjured. Magnificent edifices have —_ 
up of a night, glittered to the morning beam, 
with coigns of diamond, and cement of molten 
silver, reflecting all the hues of the rainbow; 
frost work, mere frost work! Even if Poetry do 
descend from heaven, she has some distance to 
travel ; Earth is more than a step below Paradise: 
we cannot put up our hands, and take inspira- 
tion as if from a shelf, at pleasure. We grant 
that it does come by times in thunderclaps or 
momentary gleams; but, even the first sketch 
of the Merry Wives took up a fortnight, which 
was a “flash” of some duration. Shall we be 
told that, in a fortnight, a whole world of poe- 
try—two worlds, one for each six days—might 
be created? Ay! worlds in chaos, such as the 
come out from the depths of nonentity. Milton's 
creations were of another cast: addressing his 
“ Native Language,” hear for what a subject he 
implores :— 

Such as may make thee search thy coffers round, 

Before thou clothe my fancy in fit sound. 
He invokes a series of labours, knowing they 
would make him a Hercules. And what is the 
Paradise Lost, but a succession of mighty throes, 
each the birth-pang of a gigantic conception? 
For who will deny the poetic supremacy of Mil- 
ton? His vein of inspiration, like a fountain of 
the great deep broken up, overflowed with the 
sublime and the tremendous. Those only call 
the eternal heavings of that soul factitious infla- 
tion, who never swelled with a great thought 
themselves. Ifthe mountain did labour, it was 
with earthquakes. And such was the judgment 
of Antiquity about works of mind: Jove’s fore- 
head went long with pain, and was opened by 
the immortal Workman ere the Goddess of Art 
sprang forth. 

How much more evident then must this truth 
be of those sister Arts, which are all, in a great 
measure, mechanical? Every sovran artist of his 
time, from Polygnotus down to Lawrence, was 
an elaborator. We shall not repeat the well- 
known storyjof the Ialysis, seven years in taking 
on the form of perfection, a miracle wrought by 
Patience as disciple of Inspiration: nor of the 
contest between its author, Protogenes, and 
Apelles, which could draw the steadiest and most 
subtle line of inflexion. All classic art (that is, 
the supremest known,) proves elaboration to 
have been deemed co-essential with genius in its 
production. Elaboration was a love-task, a plea- 
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sure, a pride, and a praise; while, with us, it is 
— a veritable labour, a disgust, and a 


isgrace. But, who pronounces timid or tame 
that soaring pinion, which for ever flapped itself 
against heaven-gate, or the opposite end of the 
world? Michael Angelo, the most audacious 
imagination of modern art, who seemed to spurn 
its sphere on whose very pinnacle he stood,— 
what was his life? That of a workman; an 
aproned, leather-jerkined workman! covered 
with dust and smutch and sweat, the most in- 
defatigable operative of art’s manufactory. To 
quote his own words, he never felt so energetic 
as with a chisel in his hand. Such, indeed, is 
said to have been the enthusiasm with which he 
wrought, that a brother artist became terrified 
at the fury of his blows, and the bursting away 
of the splinters ; while his statues were often, in 
these fits of noble rage, mutilated beyond cure, 
or shivered to pieces. The operation, it would 
seem, less resembled chiseling than blasting. 
We are told also that he destroyed multitudes 
of his works, because they did not promise to be 
miracles. But, the same fine frenzy made him 
as delicate in the completion as rough in the 
commencement. His ‘ Moses,’ ‘ Pieta,’ ‘ Christ’ at 
the Minerva, are finished with the most exquisite 
minuteness ; every joint, tendon, trait, bespeaks 
the most amorous elaboration—the most linger- 
ing attachment of the artist to his work, as if 
the marble were loadstone to his chisel. Raffael, 
we need scarce mention; his Peruginesque, 
pains-taking spirit, is proverbial. Proverbial !— 
nay, a matter of scorn to those criticising moles 
who cannot see it was this very Peruginesque 
spirit that developed all the Raffael within him. 
Every great modern artist, of whom any memoir 
remains, was, as we have said, more or less, un- 
breathingly laborious. All the sleight-of-hand 
class, such as Luca Fa-presto, Pietro da Cortona, 
&c.,—your “ fellows of the ready pencil,” your 
painters per acre, your ceiling-splashers—were, 
to a man, subordinate, superficial personages. 
It will be said, Flaxman was no great workman. 
True, nor a great statuary either: and, for the 
very reason too, that he was not a great work- 
man, inasmuch as his sketches are admirable, 
while his execution of them in stone is compa- 
ratively pitiable. But Flaxman was a great 
workman with another tool than the chisel, and 
hence his superlative Outlines. 

Vasari, in his ‘ Life of Leonardo,’ assigns the 
true source of that elaboration to which not 
he alone, but all supreme artists are given— 
“the perpetual wish to seck excellence above 
excellence, and perfection above perfection.” 
This insatiable ambition for a still higher point 
of artistic power, was the cause of Da Vinci, 
like Buonarotti, leaving so many of his works 
unfinished. Raffael also left some, but fewer ; 
perhaps in proportion to his lesser ambition for 
the perfect, and lower idea of it—several of his 
latter works being slurred by him, which cannot 
be predicated of a single work by either Michael+ 
or Leonardo. ‘The last employed four years on 
a mere portrait—half a portrait, a mere “ head 
and hands,” as the mongers say, with a back- 
ground. Yet, he left even this for incomplete ! 
It is the celebrated ‘ Monna Lisa,’ in which no 
eyes have been ever able to discover a possible 
point for improvement, except his own—such, 
as Lomazzo says, was his idea of the grandezza 
dell’ Arte. We have spoken dispersedly about 
this Cynosure of portraits, and shall therefore add 
little here, but that all those of Vandyck, Titian 
himself, are beside it, like stars in occultation by 
the moon. Encomiastic as this may seem, it is 





+ Michael turned out his colour-grinder by the neck, and 
ground his own paints, with a solitary disdain of all co-ope- 
rators less fastidious than himself ; while Raffael, soon after 
his Peruginesque epoch, devolved much of this important 
work upon subordinates, certainly with more love either of 


money or his mistress, than of perfection or his art. 
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short of rigorous truth, for the real superiority 
of that portrait yet farther exceeds the apparent, 
but is invisible, except to the most concentrated 
powers of reflection. We have seen a bust of 
Otho, and some few other portraits from the an- 
tique, which alone may contest with it the palm, 
in perfection of design, character, sentiment, 
bodying forth of soul, and workmanship. Its 
single defect is theirs, a want of life-like colour ; 
but so exquisitely true is the texture of the flesh 
in both, that we almost imagine it to have the 
tone. A good proof of this picture’s excellence : 
while copies of other fine originals are inferior, 
all those of the Monna Lisa are infamous; at 
least, to our eyes, the very best we have seen is 
an abomination. 

Amateurs will err much if they conceive work- 
manship to be a simple matter of practice and 
mechanism. There is such a thing as genius of 
hand. By practice, indeed, any artist may be- 
come a good workman, but never a great one, 
unless his mind can flow into his fingers. More: 
it may be doubted whether genius of hand ever 
exists by itself, in perfection ; whether it do not 
imply abstract genius also; for mind must be 
to spare, when it is found so far from its source. 
Canova may be quoted against us, but Canova 
was not without some abstract genius, (however 
spoiled by affectation, ) as well as his manipulative. 
And besides, Canova was not a supreme work- 
man ; compare him with Leonardo, Michael, or 
the Greeks. German clock-makers too may be 
quoted ; but, we are much mistaken if any one of 
them can be instanced who was a refined elabo- 
rator only, whose fingers’ ends were the prison, 
as well as the seat, of his soul. If he were a 
Cellini in toy-making, he was a Cellini otherwise 
too; he could bridge the Rhine with a single 
arch, or build that enormous toy, the spire of a 
Gothic cathedral. We have been thus diffuse in 
defence of elaboration, holding the prejudice 
against it as something worse than pitifully igno- 
rant—deplorably injurious to Art. 

Raffael Mengs, in his apud crepidam discussion 
on Painting, selects Raffael Sanzio, Correggio, 
and Titian, as its chief pillars, Far from consi- 
dering Michael Angelo as its mainpost, he 
scarcely allows him the honour of being an abut- 
ment. With true professional bigotry, as if his 
soul could never get out of the gallipot, he seems 
unwilling to reckon Buonarotti a great painter 
at all; because the haughty Florentine did not, 
like Mengs himself, dabble much in paints, nor 
was overfond even of soiling his fingers with 
fresco.t As for Da Vinci, that oracle of connois- 
seurs only does not hoot him, as an owl a full 
moon, whose brightness is an eyesore; but, so 
little thought has he of him as a principal lumi- 
nary, that he forgets to catalogue him in his ephe- 
meris, even as a meteor. At all events, though 
a much better critic than artist, Mengs had too 
weak a pia mater for the comprehension of the 
sublime or expansive, or aught save the soft and 
graceful: therefore, quite under-estimates both 
Michael and Leonardo, when he does not place 
them at least on an equality with Correggio and 
Titian. We grant his selection of the first-men- 
tioned three was judicious enough, in a view of 
the Art exclusively professional: they are the 
great painters, the great hands at that species of 
elegant upholstery—picture-making. But, while 
giving the maximum wages of honour to these 
artizans, wherefore treat with supercilious neg- 
lect those men who had, beyond doubt, as much 
artistic genius, though they had too much 

ower of a higher kind to exercise that only? 
he narrow-minded Aristotelian may, on like 
grounds, exclude Shakespeare from the roll 





t He pronounced oils only fit for women, children, and 
drones: a procession of cardinals, headed by the Pope 
himself, had to beseech him on all but their bare knees to 
execute ‘ The Last Judgment.’ 
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of supreme —_ writers, because he is not 
always in the philomel vein of complaint, like 
Sophocles and Euripides : or pronounce Milton 
no genuine epic poet, because Paradise Lost is 
not written according to Bossu. We speak thus 
of Mengs, knowing Lis work to be a text-book 
with our students ; not because we would deny 
it to contain many good —— and precepts 
on the heel of much shallow metaphysic and 
jargon. We but desire the reader to recollect 
it as Koran criticism, not Gospel. 

For Raffael, Correggio, and Titian, as the three 
principal supports of the Temple of Painting, we 
should substitute, on a more enlarged basis of 
consideration, Leonardo, Michael Angelo, and 
Raffael. Besides what claim the first undeniably 
has to this great eminence as inventor and im- 

rover of powers, his right is established, we think 
Cooma controversion, by his two magnificent 
works, ‘ The Battle of the Standard,’ and ‘ The 
Last Supper.’ Of the former, little remains but 
the fame ; to judge, however, from that little (a 
sketch or so, one splendidly caricatured by Ru- 
bens), and from old descriptions of the painting, 
and the recorded plaudits of its contemporaries, 
few such works have ever been given or lost to 
the world. As for ‘The Last Supper,’ we have 
no scruple in according it precedence to ‘The 
Transfiguration,’ or any one other picture of Il 
Divino, which may be taken as his masterpiece. 
We admit that the number of figures in Raffael’s 
great frescos may give them an air of immensity, 
which it is hard not to mistake for grandeur far 
beyond that of the simple Thirteen at Supper. 
But, to our minds, the composition of these few 
has an artless grandeur about it that would alone 
entitle the work to its place on the very crown 
and summit of sublimity. This extreme simple- 
ness, yet nobleness, of ordonnance, we think in 
singular unison with the primitive, yet august, 
nature of the subject. A table, thinly spread out, 
where the guests are as few and economically 
arranged as the viands, bespeak the humbleness, 
and solemn quiet, and all-observed order of the 
banquet, till disturbed by the terrible announce- 
ment. Compare Raffael’s ‘ Last Supper’ (mag- 
nificent as it is), and behold what a precipice be- 
tween the sublime of Leonardo's and it. But, 
the composition only divides admiration with the 
sentiment. As far as we can collect from ac- 
counts, sketches, prints, copies, and the unobli- 
terated elements of the original itself, that har- 
monious variety of expression, those eleven heads, 
characteristic, yet, in such grand accord, so full 
of dignified wonder, horror, and deprecative 
innocence ; displaying Shakespearian knowledge 
of the heart, and imagination to give it form, 
natural and appropriate in so many different 
aspects,—when we consider all these merits, all 
of the highest kind—i, e. the metaphysical, not 
mechanical, we ask, where is the other modern 
work on a level with it? Why, even the Pro- 
phets and Sibyls come down from their lofty cor- 
nice to range beside it! Of a purer sublime, at 
least than ‘The Last Judgment,’ it must be 
allowed as high a station as that, on a whole ba- 
lance of merits. 

We cannot conclude this part of our subject 
without stating that Da Vinci has obtained almost 
aslittle justice at the hands of Raffael Morghenas 
of Raffael Mengs. Morghen’s engraving of ‘ The 
Last Supper’ is not only quasi-contemptible as 
a work of art, but incorrect as a copy: it gives 
an impression almost totally erroneous of the 
picture. Besides, the nimini-pimini, aes 
style of that engraver, giving an air of 





ittleness 
to the breadth and sfumatezza of Leonardo's 
design, this effect (or defect) is doubled by the 
same style suggesting to us the idea of a small, 
instead of a large work. Persons, who only know 
the engraving, would imagif the real Cena 
about the same size. Nay, after the dimensions 
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were stated, it would be conceived from the print 
as a kind of magnified miniature. All of its real 
grandiose vanishes into pic-nic elegance. An 
engraving, by one of the old Flemish artists, or 
even by Strange, is so largely handled, that it 
gives, oftentimes, the idea of an original, still 
greater than the truth—which is laudable mis- 
representation. Morghen’s work, however, fal- 
sifies the original yet more injuriously : the eyes 
of that Apostle who sits last but one at the right 
table-end, are turned the wrong way. Though 
with his back to the Christ, he is made to look 
askance towards him, instead of towards that 
disciple whom he fronts! No wonder for Mengs 
to have charged ‘ The Last Supper’ with carica- 
ture, if he had seen only an engraving like this! 
The innocuous Apostle acquires an expression so 
terror-struck and sinister, so made up of trea- 
chery surprised and shrinking at exposure, that 
we remember, in boyhood, taking him for the 
Judas. Even long afterwards, we thought he 
was rather a better Iscariot than the true one ; 
and, till very lately, looked on it as a spot which 
put out half the splendour of Leonardo's work, 
there being aught to confound the individuality 
of these two characters. Upon specifying our 
objection to an intelligent artist, he agreed in its 
—- but, on a visit to Milan not long since, 

aving narrowly examined the original, found, to 
his amazement, the primitive outlines of the eyes, 
underneath the mist of restoration, and said out- 
lines contrary to those of Morghen’s engraving. 
This is a most important fact, and we have the 
firmest belief in its truth, not only from our de- 
pendence on the rationality of Leonardo, and the 
stupidity of engravers, but upon the discrimina- 
tion (artistic as well as ocular) of our informant. 
We consider this fact, being established, to leave 
Morghen’s famous engraving not worth as many 
groats as it sells for guineas. 

Ardour of investigation was at once the im- 
pulse and impediment to Da Vinci's genius. His 
mind, almost ever out on voyages of discovery, 
had little time for embarking itself in handicraft 
at home. ‘That excursiveness of his spirit, which 
led it, so to speak, through the pores of creation, 
to penetrate everywhere the interiora rerum, 
necessarily disdained practical employment as a 
tether, and the pinnacle of art itself as a narrow 
perch. ‘The “ divine particle” seemed, in those 
ubiquitous soundings of nature, material as well 
as immaterial, to be returning, as it were, and 
re-mingling with the Soul of the World. As one 
result among the disadvantageous of this inves- 
tigative temper, we may specify the almost im- 
mediate evanescence of his ‘ Cena’ from the wall 
on which it was painted. In his philosophic 
ambition he had considered this and the‘ Battag- 
lia,’ two sublime outlays of imagination, as little 
better than opportunities for experiments in oils! 
His washes were absorbed, and, along with them, 
his works. One almost feels a wish that he, as 
well as his saturnine brother artist, had despised 
oil-painting. Distemper would have preserved 
to us some traces at least of one among those 
very few works that render Painting an art which 
should engage aught but the superfluous time of 
a spectator. ‘The Judgment,’ smeared and 
smoked as it is, the colours effloresced, and the 
scales exfoliated, has still much of the original 
greatness about it; the mighty wall stands there 
still, blackening, yet stupendous, like a remnant 
of the Tower of Babel, fuming after the wrath 
and flames of destruction. Michael Angelo, 
being less of a philosopher than Da Vinci, had 
more wisdom than to hazard his renown in an 
experiment; so adopted the surer method of 
fresco. 

“Take all Da Vinci’s pictures into view,” 
says Barry, ‘and you really have examples of 
perfection in every part of the art :” he properly 
adds, “ except Greek taste,” which perhaps was 





so much the better, as without attaining that, 
they would have wanted their own idiosyncracy. 
Vasari designates him the “ pillar and founda- 
tion of all modern improvement.” We have 
shown what design owed to him, and therefore 
its greatestmasters, Michael Angelo, Raffael, &c. ; 
that he may be called the inventor of chiaroscuro 
car’ eLoynyv,and therefore Correggio, Rembrandt, 
&c., its renowned professors, his disciples ; that 
he has left the most pre-eminent exemplar of 
composition to be met with, in his ‘ Last Supper ;’ 
that he proves himself, here and elsewhere, to 
have delved more profoundly into the heart of 
expression and character than Raffael, if not 
developed it so variously; that in portrait he is 
supreme, far above Titian and Vandyck, if it be 
higher to paint soul than body, to charm with 
exquisite forms than colours; in execution mar- 
vellous, the despair of Albert Durer, and the 
whole Dutch school, upper and lower. But to 
Leonardo likewise we find attributed by the best 
judges that peculiar style of agroupment and in- 
tricate opposition which distinguishes the famous 
hunting pieces and pitched combats of the 
Flemish painters. All originate from Leonardo's 
‘ Battle of the Standard,’ before mentioned ; and 
he thus enrols, as an imitator, the Michael An- 
gelo of Cologne, Rubens, with Ais file of imitators, 
Snyders, &. We have not done: he has the 
credit, and on palpable grounds, of being parent 
by his modelling to the Giorgionesque, or Second 
Venetian School, and so appropriates the triple 
glory of founding all the great schools—of De- 
sign, Chiaroscuro, and Colour. Yet he was no 
colourist : he can well spare a perfection ; but his 
one profound, and subtle, and expansive princi- 
ple, gave its relief to the first, its effect to the 
second, and its breadth to the third great school 
of Italian Painting. Giorgione took his sfu- 
matezza from Leonardo; and Venetian colour 
spread at once, as the sunlight over woodlands, 
into fields of mellowest shadow and luxurious 
splendour. + 

Where, then, lies the deficiency of Leonardo 
as an artist? for even Phidias was somewhat dry 
in design, Apelles effeminate, Buonarotti wanted 
the gracious, Raffael the terrific. We have 
said that Leonardo was not a colourist ; but fine 
colour is rather an accident than an essential, its 
absence less a defect than (in the great style) a 
place for another and higher perfection—draw- 
ing. Leonardo’s deficiency, we think, would be 
found in the scale of imagination: not inven- 
tion, for he wasa mine of it, but imagination, i. e. 
pictorial invention. Even of this, however, he 
had enough, as his two great historical pieces 
witness in particular; his deficiency will appear 
only by comparison with the sovran imagina- 
tors, those archangelic names, Michael and 
Raffael. 

The admirable Crichton a figment? Truly, 
such he may have been in Scotland, but in Italy 
he was a fact. We doubt if that character, 
though set off by the govt for mutual panegyric 
so prevalent among our neighbours beyond 
Tweed, united so many perfections as Leonardo 
da Vinci. ‘Together with being among the gran 
drappello of painters, he was a pre-eminent 
statuary, as witness the figures cast by Rustici, 
at San Giovanni of Florence; and the fame of 
his Warhorse at Milan (for the work itself pe- 
rished as a butt to Louis XII.’s gothic bowmen 
from Gascony). We need not add that he was 
a profound anatomist, both in the human and 
caballine department. William Hunter bestows 
on Leonardo the very highest encomiums for his 
knowledge of the muscles and motive powers ; 
which evidence is like a mirror giving back 

+ Fuseli ascribes breadth of manner to Michael Angelo 
as its corypheus; for some reason, no doubt, more strange 
than historical. Leonardo had, long before him, establi 


it as the ground-work of his style. But the Professor deals 
rather in brilliant sayings than opinions, 








light to the torch that illumined it. Architect 
and engineer, too, as his multifarious designs in 
the Ambrosian MSS., and the Canal of Marte- 
sana testify.} Mathematics, hydrostatics, hy- 
draulics, mechanics in all their branches, he not 
only studied, as all our universalists do now-a- 
days, but left a proof of his having understood, 
such as they seldom bequeath to posterity, yiz, 
the Naviglio aforesaid. In optics he seems to have 
anticipated several modern discoveries; and Cel- 
lini quotes a discourse of his on Perspective, as 
containing an infinitude of admirable directions, 
to which, probably, as well as the artistic skill in 
this science displayed by his works, the Milanese 
school owed one of its most distinguishing 
merits. To him the introduction of engravin 
on copper and wood is generally attributed, Mr. 
Brown says, but reserves, with great prudence, 
his authorities. Introduction of an art, however, 
is often less meritorious than improvement, to 
which Da Vinci’s right of discovery is, perhaps, 
reduceable. Poet, improvisator, and learned 
disputant, he astonished the Milan professors 
in each capacity ; while he became the admira- 
tion of its noblesse by his chivalrous accom- 
plishments at the manege, the lists, and the 
ball. He had been first courted thither for his 
proficiency in music, delighting, it is said, the 
ear and eye of Lodovico il Moro with his silver 
lyre, made by himself. All these qualifications 
he possessed, adds Lanzi, to such a degree that, 
whichever of them he exercised, for that alone 
he seemed born and brought up. We have said 
before that he was eminently handsome and au- 
gust. Little in romance can go beyond this: 
Salvator Rosa may have been the more eccen- 
tric genius, but Leonardo was, beyond doubt, 
the more extraordinary. 

We have now done with Da Vinci as an artist; 
although the subject, by its extent, could be but 
partially touched, not handled, in so small a com- 
pass. His various other works, authentic and 
apocryphal—the ‘ Monaca,’ the ‘ Giovanna,’ the 
‘Vanity and Modesty,’ the ‘ Dispute,’ Holy 
Families, &c. we cannot even all name ; they are 
described, catalogued, and allocated in the pre- 
sent volume, with meagreness and inexactitude 
becoming a compiler. There are few manuals, 
indeed, would be usefuller than a general inven- 
tory of all the capital works of great masters, 
with brief descriptions, localities, sizes, pedigrees 
(where possible), annexed. But let us advert, 
shortly, to Leonardo as a writer, or, we should 
say, to his part of the work before us. 

We could never help regarding the ‘ Trattato 
della Pittura’ as a mere collection of fugitive 
scraps, dropped, here and there, by Da Vinci 
among his pupils or auditors—mere crumbs of 
artistic instruction, fallen among the beggars at 
his perpetual feast of knowledge. We have been 
disposed to this hypothesis by two considera- 
tions: first, the very rudimental nature of half 
the treatise, adapted only for tyros; and the 
numerous reiterations of the selfsame rudiment, 
chapter after chapter, plainly evincing, we think, 
the school process, where one identical thing 
has to be said a thousand times to successive lis- 
teners. Leonardo would surely not have tauto- 
logized to this extent in any work, or even works, 
which he thought to submit for public approba- 
tion—tautologized so trivially. Again: the 
constant references to other treatises as written 
by himself, in which the popular theorems of 
this are pointed out as scientifically proved. So 
especial are these references (for example, the 
2nd proposition of the 3rd book, the 9th propo- 
sition on weights, &c.), that we cannot persuade 








t He is called “‘ Architetto e Ingeg ” in Cesar Bor- 
gia’s patent, and elsewhere. Vasari, however, gives him 
less than his due merit in ascribing to him the whole Na- 
viglio; by his canal he rendered serviceable that Naviglio 
which previous directors had left, from its difficulty, unfi- 
nished, and useless. 
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ourselves the works were never drawn up, at 
Jeast, on the parchment of the brain. 
none of these several treatises can be found ; 


any, it is certain, were only projected. Still, | 
an | their arms little extended. While old men must 


we submit, our point is made out: the present 
Treatise should be looked upon as the floating 
matter of Leonardo’s mind, where straws and 
feathers, to be caught up by schoolboys, are 
mingled with solid rafts of timber and marble, 
while the beds of adamant and veins of gold 
lie unseen at the bottom. It is known, indeed, 
to be a selection from his voluminous manu- 
scripts—different entries made at different times; 
but we hold further, that many of these notes 
could never have been designed by him for other 
than the purposes of casual instruction. 
Elementary, confused, and superfluous, as 
much of the Trattato may be, there are, we have 
said, so many ideas, scattered and abrupt, su- 
perlatively good, that it becomes inestimable to 
the amateur, indispensable to the artist. We 
shall cite a few, with remarks. Consolidating 
chapters 133, 134, 142, we find the principles of 
that system, by the practice of which Raffael has 
reaped such a harvest of laurel ; viz. the attitudes 
and members are to be so composed as, no less 
than the visage, to speak the intentions of the 
mind; according to age, rank, sex, positions 
are to be varied; upon knowledge of the joints 
chiefly depends the pictorial science of motions. 
These axiomata are given to Raffael, as deductions 
from his own taste and the antique, by Mengs, 
who appears never to have read Leonardo's 
Treatise, or to have examined it as superficially 
as he did the ‘ Last Supper.’ In chap. 143 is laid 
down the principle of draping, attributed, by the 
same cognoscente, to the same artist as a special 
merit: that the folds should not cué upon or 
across the members they cover, but leave the 
forms unbroken, developing them solidly and 
fully. Chap. 158, “* How to compose a battle.” 
Here are to be found the battle-pieces of Salva- 
torand Borgognone—they but put Leonardo's 
words into colours: not, indeed, preserving all 
his subtle distinctions, as that between the three 
sorts of eyebrows for example, the vanquishing 
lowered, the vanquished raised, the succouring 
straightforward. In the section on “ Light and 
Shadow” is propounded, and to a great extent 
set forth, the doctrine of reflexes, which comprise 
the whole arcana of colouring, as distinguished 
from staining with colour. Chap. 181 and 182 
expound the sfumata style of Giorgione, and 
furnish some of the best precepts of Reynolds. 
Chap. 281 anticipates the refined economy of 
colours, so usual in Titian, that of enhancing 
flesh-colours by whites near them; and Van- 
dyck’s, also, of enhancing fair complexions by 
black draperies. Chap. 291, on “losses of hue 
by distance,” plainly states all those secrets of 
aerial perspective, for the possession of which 
Mengs is so complimental to Correggio. We 
have, of course, in these citations only been able 
totake drops from the lustre, which beams at 
innumerable other points as resplendently, en- 
lightening the whole theatre of art and artists. 
It is scarce needful to quote further, yet we can- 
not refrain from extracting a few specimens of 
those observations which, by their depth, philo- 
sophic insight of nature, and felicity of diction, 
seem to baptize Leonardo the Lord Bacon of 
art. Chap. 50: “ generally speaking, introduce 
few old men, and those separated from young 
people, because old’ people are few, and their 
abits do not agree with those of youth.” Chap. 





§ We should also recollect, in estimating the absolute as 
well as relative merits of Leonardo, that most of his admi- 
rable precepts must have been the fruit of his original acu- 
men, as he lived remote from those antiques which Raffael 
existed among; and that his well-known opinions having 
reached the latter by manuscript or word of mouth (as 

nters there were all of one burrow), must have taught 
ffael to look at those antiques with Leonardo’s eyes as 
well as his own. 


It istrue, | 
| when standing, with fearful and timid. Old men 





166, et seg.: “children are to be represented 
with quick and contorted motions when siéting, 


must have their feet parallel, and wide asunder, 


have slow and heavy movements, old women 
must have bold and quick, but the motions 
quicker in their arms than in their legs. Young 
women are to be represented with their knees 
rather close,” &c. Chap. 171: “if a painter dis- 
play not the affections of the soul upon the face, 
his figures are twice dead.” Chap. 260: “ young 
people have no sharp shadings, their flesh is 
transparent,something like what we observe when 
we put our hand between the sun and our eyes.” 
Chap. 354: “ one painter should not imitate the 
manner of another, else he is not the child of 
nature, but the grandchild.” Chap. 360: “a 
painter’s mind should be a mirror of the visible 
world, and thus become, as it were, a second na- 
ture.” Lastly, perhaps the most valuable of all 
his precepts, and general to creators of every 
kind, authors as well as artificers and artists : 
“ The painter who entertains no doubt of his own 
ability, will attain very little. When the work 
succeeds beyond the judgment, the artist ac- 
quires nothing: but, when the judgment is su- 
perior to the work, he never ceases improving, 
ifthe love of gain do not retard his progress.” We 
need only allude to his chapter on invention, 
recommending “smeared walls and veined mar- 
bles,” (as well as burning coals, his proverbial 
reference,) to show the simplicity of those prin- 
ciples which great minds delight in turning to 
such vast account—an imitation of that power, 
whose miniatures they are, which made noblest 
things out of nothing. 

When we consider that the above, and other 
like, as well as still more profound axiomata, 
were written a full age before the true method 
of philosophizing arose, and long before the 
Novum Organon, we cannot but look upon their 
author as an avatar of the Baconian spirit. 
When, in perusing his treatises, we note the 
many just ideas he entertained, at a time when 
physics were a mist and a Babylonian dialect, 
upon reflection, refraction, optics in general, 
weights, motion, momenta, &c., we are almost 
tempted to think a Galileo likewise had appeared 
long before the date of his name. 

Having extended this article far beyond our 
usual limits though much within those claimed 
by the subject, we merely subjoin, that there 
are no less than fourteen other volumes in 
manuscript, at the National Library of Paris, 
besides various single ones at the British Mu- 
seum, Holkham, Milan—bequeathed by this 
intellectual phenomenon, to teach us, if nought 
else, ai least one thing in which a pragmatical 
era is most deficient—humility. 








Reminiscences of a Literary Life ; with Anec- 
dotes of Books, and of Book Collectors. By 
the Rev. T. F. Dibdin, D.D. 2 vols. Majer. 

We have, as our readers, we trust, by this time 

know, an earnest love for the cause of honest 

literature; but for the small-minded collectors 
of mutilated black-letter pamphlets and worth- 
less, rare, ragged, dirty tracts, we hold them in 
most sovereign contempt. ‘The hoarding of know- 
ledge, instead of the spreading of that invaluable 
blessing, is occasionally the result of the expen- 
sive labours of these “ foolish and faded gentle- 
men,” the collectors. This is the serious charge 
against their pursuits ; but the fussy, important, 
and eternal clacking from hen to hen of the Bi- 
bliomaniac poultry-yard, upon depositing an- 
other empty egg in the musty library nest, is 
tiresome beyond endurance, and you feel utterly 
worn out with the mighty announcements of 
nested nonsense. Dr. Dibdin—the Rev. Percival 
Stockdale of his day—conceiving that his inti- 





macy with a few titled book maniacs, and several 
(to use a phrase of some of his office) cracked 
Caxtonians, made him a man of letters, and of 
general interest to the reading public, — has 
issued two volumes of ‘ Reminiscences of a Li- 
terary Life,’ containing, as he states, anecdotes 
of books and of book collectors. We have waded 
through the two volumes, and if we are unable 
to give a very distinct notice of them in our 
present number, after so recent and so serious an 
immersion, we must throw ourselves upon the 
Humane Society of our readers, and entreat a 
consideration of the state of stupefaction in which 
we must have been, as an excuse for speaking 
indistinctly, “ after long seeming dead.” 

The Doctor professes to give anecdotes of 
books and book collectors; but to quote the 
words of one of his great friends,—“ Story, God 
bless you! he has none to tell, Sir!” His anec- 
dotes, white-haired,—nay, bald,—are clearly in a 
state of absolute anecdotage. He merely gives 
an account of his own books—of his patrons, 
who, “ by wearisome petition and slow leave,” 
consented to stand in his literary pillory as De- 
dicatees,—of his victim friends as correspondents, 
—and of his own excellence as an industrious, 
original author, and sensitive, discreet, upright, 
and modest man. But we must hasten to his 
work. The two corpulent volumes before us, we 
are sorry to have to say it as literary butchers, 
(* Oh! call us sacrificers, and not butchers, 
Caius !") do not “ fat in the caul nor tallow in 
the kidney.” We shall, however, endeavour to 
select the primest parts for the weekly supply to 
the tables of our readers, 

In the earliest accounts of his authorship, the 
Doctor appears to us to draw upon his bank of 
Imagination and Co., and to have had ample 
assets to meet the demand. Were Editors of 
reviews really built after this fashion in our Re- 
membrancer’s young days? we think not. 

“ But a circumstance occurred which materially 
contributed to damp the ardour of hope, and to neu- 
tralize, at least, the expectations of fame and profit 
derivable from this first attempt at authorship. 

“In dining, one day, at a friend’s chambers, where 
several distinguished and rising young men, both in 
literature and in their professions, were invited, 
there sat a gentleman—to me wholly unknown—of 
a middling time of life, with a sort of saturnine com- 
plexion and searching look, who was placed at the 
right hand of the master of the feast, and who dealt 
out his discourse with a sufficient mixture of posi- 
tiveness and severity. He had dark eyes and yet 
darker whiskers; and not only was his voice loud 
and penetrating, but his dicta i to be listened 
to with something like reverential attention. My 
neighbour whispered in my ear that ‘he was an 
Editor of one of the Reviews.’ This intelligence 
riveted my eye to his person and my ear to his 
conversation. At that moment there seemed to be 
no one in the room but He. After dinner, we dis- 
coursed of the influence of Reviews.+ ‘Sir (said 
the unknown, turning to me, in reply to some ob- 
servation which I had made) their influence is in- 
conceivable. I am one of that Corps Diplomatique. 
I know a young man, at this moment, not quite of 
age, who has a volume of poems in the press. I know 
it will be sad trash; and I am whetting my critical 
knife to cut it to pieces the moment it sees daylight.’ 
Had I been made of yielding materials, I must of 
necessity have fainted away ; but, contrariwise, I 
stood to the charge, and promptly and gallantly re- 
plied, that ‘I could not comprehend how a man 
could be whetting his knife to cut to pieces that 
which he had not seen, and which, when seen, might 
possibly blunt the edge of his weapon.’ His rejoinder 
struck me as terrible; although I have long since 
learnt what common-place stuff it is. ‘Poh! young 
man.’ said he, ‘I see clearly you know nothing of 
the world. There are at this moment six unfledged 








«+At this time, if there were not more, there certainly 
were only four Reviews of any public distinction ; name- 
ly, the Monthly, the British Critic, the Critical, and the 
Analytical.” 
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authors begging and praying for a good word from 
me.’ 

“ T was petrified: horror-struck ; not less at the in- 
solence of this critical dictator, than at the meanness 
of those young spirits who could ‘ beg and pray’ for his 
commendation. I said little during the rest of the even- 
ing, but stole away somewhat earlier than was ‘my 
wont,’ and retired to my pillow, rather than to my 
rest, with the image of this * saturnine-complexioned’ 
and savage-hearted critic before me. ‘* How could 
He know of my having a volume of poems in the 
press ? Had my printer been faithless, and conveyed 
a copy to him surreptitiously ?? A greater night of 
torture was never experienced by any malefactor on 
the evening preceding his execution. With mingled 
feelings of surprise, anger, disdain, and contempt I 
was impatient till ‘the grey morn’ had lifted 

. . - her pale lustre on the paler wretch. 

My fears, as to my printer, were entirely groundless ; 
and all other fears were well nigh subdued, when 
my printer sagaciously remarked, that ‘ there were 
surely other young men with volumes of poems in 
the press besides myself ;’ and that ‘he could bring 
a Reviewer into the field to say clever things for me, 
to the full as effective as the unknown critic’s cutting 
things.’ The whole affair now seemed to be so evenly 
poised, or perhaps to wear so ludicrous an aspect, 
that I desired nothing better than the arrival of the 
moment when the shell was to be broken, and its 
occupant admitted to daylight and air. That moment 
arrived in duecourse. But I had no particular or ex- 
clusive publisher ; contenting myself with soliciting 
permission to leave copies at certain leading book- 
sellers, on return. The very obtaining permission I 
thought a favour.” 

Coleridge is thus noticed in the following 

assage. It seems one of the most disinterested 
Bits of enthusiasm in the whole book. 

“It was during my constant and familiar inter- 
course with Sir T. Bernard, while ‘The Director’ 
was going on, that I met the celebrated Mr. Cole- 
ridge—himself a Lecturer at the Royal Institution 
—at the table of the baronet. I shall never forget 
the effect his conversation made upon me at the 
first meeting. It struck me as something not only 
quite out of the ordinary course of things, but as an 
intellectual exhibition altogether matchless. The 
party was usually large, but the presence of Cole- 
ridge concentrated all attention towards himself. 
The viands were usually costly, and the banquet was 
at once rich and varied; but there seemed to be no 
dish like Coleridge’s conversation to feed upon—and 
no information so varied and so instructive as his own. 
The orator rolled himself up, as it were, in his chair, 
and gave the most unrestrained indulgence to his 
speech—and how fraught with acuteness and origi- 
nality was that speech, and in what copious and 
eloquent periods did it flow! the auditors seemed 
to be rapt in wonder and delight, and as one obser- 
vation, more profound or clothed in more forcible 
language than another, fell from his tongue. A 
great part of the subject discussed at the first time 
of my meeting Mr. Coleridge, was the connexion 
between Lord Nelson and Lady Hamilton. The 
speaker had been secretary to Sir Alexander Ball, 
governor of Malta—and a copious field was here 
afforded for the exercise of his colloquial eloquence. 
For nearly two hours he spoke with unhesitating 
and uninterrupted fluency. 

“As I retired homewards (to Kensington) I 
thought a second Johnson had visited the earth to 
make wise the sons of men; and regretted that 
I could not exercise the powers of a second Boswell, 
to record the wisdom and the eloquence which had 
that evening flown from the orator’s lips. It haunted 
me as I retired to rest. It drove away slumber: or 
if I lapsed into sleep, there was Coleridge—his snuff- 
box and his *kerchief before my eyes !—his mildly 
beaming looks—his occasionally deep tone of voice 
—the excited features of his physiognomy—the 
secret conviction that his auditors seemed to be en- 
tranced with his powers of discourse ! The speaker, 
however, it must be fairly admitted, did not ‘give 
and take.’ His generosity was illimitable, for he 
would receive nothing in return. It was true, there 
were very few who could give as they had received ; 
but still, as an irritated hearer once observed by the 
side of me, ‘ fair play was a jewel.” The manner of 


Coleridge was rather emphatie than dogmatic, and 





thus he was generally and satisfactorily listened to. 
There was neither the bow-wow nor the growl which 
seemed usually to characterise Johnson’s method of 
speaking ; and his periods were more Jengthened and 
continuous; but they were sometimes ‘richly dight’ 
in splendid imagery and resistless argument :—not, 
however, betraying such a range of reading, or 
fraught with so much personal anecdote, as were 
those of Mackintosh. In fact, it might be said of 
Coleridge, as Cowper has so happily said of Sir P. 
Sidney, that he was 
+ . . » the warbler of poetic prose. 

There is a postscript to the chapter from which 
this extract is taken, wherein the Doctor shows 
a large allowance of bad taste, with his usual 
leaven of ignorance. He fixes a noisome article 
in the Edinburgh Review on ‘ Christabel’ upon 
Moore, and asks whether the Watchman had 
Coleridge as a contributor,—when, we should 
think, it must be known to the youngest pair of 
yellow stockings at the Blue Coat School, that 
Mr. Coleridge was the sole author of that perio- 
dical publication. 

In the Doctor’s account of his ‘ Bibliographi- 
cal Romance, in six parts,’ there is a curious 
specimen of black letter fancy. It is the Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream of a Bibliomaniac! and 
we think we hear Quince, good Master Peter 
Quince, speaking through that Rosicrucius mask 
which enveloped the head of Bottom,—‘ You, 
Robin Starveling, the tailor,—Robin Starveling, 
you must play Thisbe’s mother !—Tom Snout, 
the tinker,—you, Pyramus’ father!—myself, 
Thisbe’s father! Snug, the joiner,—you, the 
Lion’s part! and I hope here is a play well 
fitted.” The Lion’s part!—*’tis much,”—as 
Christopher Sly says. 

“Mr. Heber, at that time in the high and palmy 
state of his celebrity, would be my frequent guest, 
and his breakfasts were given in exchange for my 
dinners. At one of these breakfasts I read to him 
the character of Atticus, intended for himself. I told 
him, if he would have the courage to hear, I should 
not lack the courage to read. ‘Go on,’ was his re- 
ply, ‘and fear nothing.’ I did so, unhesitatingly ; 
and as I read with as much emphasis as might be, 
his cheeks were occasionally mantled with a blush 
—his frame a little agitated—and a ‘ bravo!” at its 
conclusion, told me that I had hit off my man suc- 
cessfully. There were numerous characters intro- 
duced into the work, under feigned names. Of these, 
the major part are now at rest in their graves. The 
veteran Bindley was designated as Leontes. Mr. 
Douce as Prospero, Mr. Rennie as Archimedes, Mr. 
Baron Bolland as Hortensius, Mr. G. Chalmers as 
Aurelius, Dr. Gosset as Lepidus, Mr. Haslewood as 
Bernardo.t Malone was Marcellus. Orlando was 
meant for Michael Woodhull. Sir Walter Scott— 
at that time blazing into extraordinary reputation, 
and the author of two poems, ‘ The Lay of the Last 
Minstrel’ and ‘ Marmion,’ which can perish only 
with our language—was designated under the cha- 
racter of Sir Tristrem. In Menalcas and Ulpian 
were identified some of the leading book-traits of my 
excellent friends, the Rev. Henry Drury and Edward 
Vernon Utterson, Esq., ‘good hearted men and 
true’—whose affections wane not with waning for- 
tunes. But I desist from further mention of living 
names, as it is possible I may be walking 

r ignes 
Suppositos cineri doloso. 
And yet, why not conclude these sketches with the 
introduction of the author himself under the cha- 
racter of Rosicrusius? Has its resemblance now 
entirely faded away ?” 

There is an extremely pleasant parody of 
‘ Anacreon in Heaven,’ written by Mr. Boswell, 
the brother of the unfortunate Sir James, the 
victim of the Beacon, and the son of Bozzy. It 
is in the pleasant style of Sir Charles Hanbury 
Williams, and not without a prospect of the 
Horatian ease of Capt. Morrice in the distance. 





¢‘* —Bernardo? 
—HeE!” 
Hamlet. 





L’ En vor. 
To Boccacio in Heaven, as he chatted one day, 
With Chaucer and Caxton, and two or three more 
The news of our Meeting went up, as they say, i 
And it set the Celestial Bard in a roar: 
Says he, ‘ well I wean 
When these fellows convene, 
My laurels look fresher, more lively their green ; 
So myself from this hour, I exultingly dub, 
The Patron and friend of the RoxnurGue Civz. 


But since they of me as their origin boast, 
I shall storm, like King ‘ Herode,’ as drawn by Than 


Unless, as their first Anniversary toast, 
They drink in a bumper, my printer Valdarfer,;’ 
Quoth Wynken de Worde : 
?T will be vastly absurd, 
Unless Caxton ’s their second, and I am their third ; 
Then the whole will go smoothly, unchecked by a rub, 
And we all shall be pleased at the Roxpurcue Civp, 
Let the poor plodding pedant our revels despise, 
Who would cover his dulness with gravity’s cloak ; 
Cui bono? What brings them together? he cries— 
Why to eat and to drink, and to laugh and to joke: 
With the joys of old wine 
From France or the Rhine, 
Old friends, and old books, at our wassail combine; 
While the butterfly fop, and the miserly grub, 
Are excluded alike from the RoxsurGue Cius. 
That our social enjoyment of rational mirth, 
Is an evening well spent, e’en a cynick might own; 
If Diogenes’ self could revisit the earth, 
He would soften his manners, and alter his tone: 
Alexander the Great 
He contemned, and his State; 
But on D**** I’m sure he would civilly wait; 
And beg that he’d try to make room for his Tub, 
As he longed for a frisk with the Roxspurcue Crus, 
But it is not alone, that good humour’d and hearty 
Mirth’s Goddess admits us to join in her crew; 
That we shine, both distinguished Mercurio et Marte, 
To our Chief and our Founder the honour is due : 
Old SPENCER, a name 
That for ever shall claim 
The loftiest place in the Temple of Fame; 
And Marsorovuau, who France could, like Wellington, 


drub, 
Are emblazoned at once in the Roxsurcue Civs, 
From your humble Servant, 
June 17, 1817. A Memner. 

Dr. Dibdin appears to have been uneasy as to 
the opinion of some persons respecting the limited 
impressions of his expensive and ornate publica- 
tions; and in the second volume of these hazy 
Reminiscences we have a scene. Macbeth’s 
witches appear to have suggested the effects; 
and we cannot help thinking that Mr. Henry 
Drury enacted the Hecate upon the occasion, 
and contributed his “three ounces of a red- 
haired wench,” by the final mode in which he 
pitched St. Gregory into the Doctor’s cauldron. 
We must say, that we are unaffectedly of opinion 
that a real friend was still wanting to pitch the 
greatest block into the fire, to prevent surrepti- 
tious impressions of literary opinions from getting 
into further circulation! 

“It gave rise to aNoTHER, induced by a similar 
feeling of grateful generosity. Many of my kind 
Friends, who had so gallantly supported me during 
the progress of the Bibl. Spenceriana, and Topogra- 
phical Antiquities—at whose tables I had so often 
sat, and of whose liberal kindnesses, in various direc- 
tions, I had so often partaken—were good enough 
to accept a quaint invitation to dine with me on the 
9th of December, 1817—and to carry away with 
them their respective copies, in large or small paper, 
bound by Charles Lewis, in morocco or in russia, as 
the orders might have been given. A back parlour 
was consigned to these copies, and a comely and 
heart-cheering pyramid they formed. About a dozen 
guests obeyed the summons. Somewhat of an ex- 
traordinary surprise awaited them on their arrival. 
A tray, filled with several of the choicer wooden 
blocks, which had been used in the printing of the 
work, was handed to each guest, with an urgent re- 
quest that he would help himself to one, two, or 
three of these woodcuts, as taste or inclination led, 
as a memento of the Day—which might, indeed, on 
very many accounts, have been called the Ereventu 
Day. My worthy friends helped themselves libe- 
rally, as I wished them to do. Some were for con- 
verting these blocks into snurr soxrs, others for 
framing and glazing them, or making them the sub- 
stratum of a drinking cup. 

“ But the surprise greatly increased when another 
tray, filled with similar materials, was presented, 
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with a request that every Visitor would take a block, 
and—throw it into the fire. They looked astonish- 
ment. A thrill of horror seemed to pervade every 
bosom. Remonstrance and entreaty were resorted 
to, in vain. I led the way to this unparalleled act of 
Incendiarism, by throwing the ugly and frightful 
figure of Lucifer (p. 219, vol. i.) into his natural 
element...the flames. Mr. Baron Bolland followed 
with the largest and most expensive block—that 
from the Triumphs of the Emperor Maximilian, 
about a foot square—and paused and hesitated ere 
he cast it upon Lucifer. These were already begin- 
ning to enlighten us, when Mr. Hibbert approached 
with the full plumaged Knight, of nine inches in 
length, from the same work—and destined to follow 
the same fate. Sir Francis Freeling brought forward 
the expressive physiognomy of Baptista Porta (seen 
at p. 158 of vol. i.) but twice hesitated ere he com- 
mitted it to the flames. Mr. Alexander Chalmers 
groaned inwardly as he advanced ‘ with measured 
step and slow,” with the large woodcut of the Dan- 
cing Bear, seen at p. 215; but bruin was at length 
tossed upon the pile, heels uppermost. Mr. Henry 
Drury seemed to move ‘ oculis aversis,’ as he threw 
St. Gregory performing high Mass (p. 67) into the 
midst of the crackling elements. But why further 

rticularise?—or I might tell how my friends, 
Messrs. Utterson, Boswell, Pontons, Markland, and 
Haslewood, fed, in turns, the ‘rising flame.’ Before 
we descended to dinner, the fire had consumed pro- 
perty, which may be fairly said to have costits Owner 
upwards of one hundred pounds sterling.” 

The following letters of Sir Walter Scott and 
Southey fare interesting,—particularly that of 
Sir Walter Scott; and with his knowledge of 
character, we entertain a surmise that the in- 
spired Novelist and Poet began to meditate a 
discovery of himself, as the author of the Waver- 
ley Novels, to the world, and thought of using 
the Doctor as a speaking trumpet. 

“T had long been fully convinced that Sir Walter 
Scott was the * Author of Waverley’—even before I 
had read the very ingenious and convincing pam- 
phlet upon the subject by the younger Mr. Adol- 
phus. * Aut Scottus aut’. ..was ever my secret con- 
viction. Thus impressed, I sent that illustrious 
Individual a copy of my Tour; with the request or 
condition that he would be pleased to convey it to 
the Author of Waverley, as a humble proof of my 
admiration of those talents which, in the estimation 
of others as well as of myself, had so largely contri- 
buted to the delight and instruction of the British 


i * #8 
public. * « Edinburgh, June 13, 1821. 


“My dear Sir,—Upon my return from a little ex- 
cursion to the country, I found your splendid work, 
which I think one of the most handsome that ever 
came from the British Press—and return you my 
best thanks for placing it in my possession as a mark 
of your regard. You have contrived to strew flowers 
over a path which, in other hands, would have prov- 
ed a very dull one; and all Bibliomanes must re- 
member you long, as he who first united their an- 
tiquarian details with good-humoured raillery and 
cheerfulness. I am planning a room at Abbotsford 
to be built next year for my books, and I will take 
care that your valued gift holds a place upon my 
future shelves, as much honoured as its worth de- 
serves, and for that purpose an ingenious artist of 
Edinburgh has promised to give your Tour an enve- 
lope worthy of the contents. You see from all this, 
that I have no idea of suffering these splendid volumes 
to travel any farther in quest of the nameless and un- 
known Author of Waverley. As I have met with 
some inconveniencies in consequence of public opi- 
nion having inaccurately identified me with this 
gentleman, I think I am fairly enabled to indemnify 
myself by intercepting this valuable testimony of your 
regard, 

“The public have called for a new edition of old 
John Dryden’s Works, on which I bestowed much 
labour many years ago. I hope you will let me 
place a set of these volumes upon your shelves in 
return—which are just on the point of issuing from 
the press, and will wait on you in the course of a 
fortnight. I hope Ames does not slumber? I am 
always, “ My dear sir, 

“ Your obliged and faithful servant, 
“* Water Scott.” 





“My third donation elicited the following reply 
from the eminent Individual to whom it was sent; 
and sent, with the most cordial good wishes for his 
‘long life and prosperity.’ 

“ Keswick, 11th June, 1821. 

“ Dear Sir,—I hardly know how to thank you for 
one of the most beautiful and covetable books of 
modern times. As yet I have not had leisure to do 
more than look through it, but that has shown me 
how much pleasure I may expect from a regular 
perusal. If chance should ever bring you this way, 
it would give me great pleasure to show you my 
nooks, for though they have no pretension to the 
name of a collection, there are a good many Spanish 
and Portuguese ones among them, of considerable 
rarity, and a great number of manuscripts, which 
have enabled me to bring forth a History of Brazil, 
and will enable me to complete a History of Portu- 
gal. 

“Tf some bibliographer had done for the Typo- 
graphical Antiquities of that country what you have 
performed for ours, my labours would have been 
greatly facilitated. But how much I am beholden 
to you, you will understand when I say that I am, 
and long have been, preparing materials for a His- 
tory of English Literature, and English Manners. 

* Believe me, my dear sir, 
“ With many thanks and sincere respect, 
“ Yours faithfully, 
* Rosert Soutuey.” 

Dr. Dibdin, like his friend Sir Francis Free- 
ling, zealously superintends the returning of 
letters,—with this difference, that the Baronet 
returns them to their rightful owners, while the 
Doctor adopts an Irish mode, and returns them 
to the public. Some of the good easy people 


who have written in the undress of pen and ink 
and friendship, will be surprised, as well as mor- 
tified, to find themselves flaring away in their 
night gown and slippers in the ball-room of the 
— press. 


For instance, would Mr. Amyott, 

y the possibility of bad taste, not feel a sort of 
sea-sickness at seeing a letter, (page 723), written 
in the haste, prejudice, and impetuosity of pri- 
vate confidence—frozen into print ? 

Chapter the seventh of the first volume, is to 
us a tempting chapter,—not only because it 
refers to that rare admixture of the foggy patrons 
of foggy literature, the Roxburghe Club, but that, 
in a note, the Doctor, with an expression, ex- 
ceeding that of the Ghost in Hamlet, being one 
of anger and of sorrow, directly refers to our 
notice of the Roxburghe mummeries, as chro- 
nicled by Bernardo Haslewood. We certainly 
writhe under the workings of the spirit; but 
luckily for Dr. Dibdin, our space will not permit 
us to show any manifestations of that spirit in 
our present number. We are not certain that 
the matter is worth a “second fytte”; but we 
shall see! We have said nothing of the ex- 
tremely small talk,—of “ affectations, look you,” 
—and of the instances of staring ignorance 
which crowd these volumes—the production of 
one of our notable old “ Lions or Literature,” 
but if we recur to the book, we will assuredly 
comb his mane,—“ for there is not a more fear- 
ful wild fowl than your Lion, living; and we 
ought to look to it!” 








The Steam Engine. By the Rev. Dionysius 

Lardner, L.L.D., F.R.S. 5th edit. Taylor. 
A new edition of a treatise on the steam engine 
must, of necessity, be a new work; for every 
| and every hour our scientific men are spe- 
culating on some novel consequence of this 
wondrous power. Even the introduction of 
locomotive engines on railways, for the trans- 
port of passengers, is but a thought of yester- 
day ; it was not positively decided on as bene- 
ficially practicable when the Liverpool and 
Manchester Railway was first projected ; yet we 
already travel by that conveyance at the rate of 
twenty and twenty-five miles an hour, and have 
c to wonder: indeed, here is Dr. Lardner 


expressing a conviction that, on the line from 
London to Liverpool, express coaches will go at 
the rate of fifty miles an hour, and that even a 
hundred is within the limits of mechanical pro- 
bability. As to the extension of railways, con- 
sequent on the introduction of these engines, 
there seems to be no limit—newroutes and new 
projects come so thick upon us, that we are per- 
plexed to get an intelligible idea of the great 
complex whole; and the result, in its influence 
on society, is a speculation quite beyond our 
power. Indeed that we might be enabled, in 
some degree, to grapple with the subject, and 
see what we now an hear of, we have had an 
Outline Map prepared, under the direction of 
Mr. Arrowsmith, in which will be laid down the 
lines of railways already in use, those in actual 
progress under Acts of Parliament, and the more 
important of such as are only projected. This 
map is now in the hands of the wood-engravers, 
and will be given in the Atheneum forthwith, 
accompanied by such brief notices’as shall seem 
to be required for the information of the general 
reader. In the meantime we shall extract, 
from the valuable additions to the present vo- 
lume, some 
Plain Rules for Railway Speculators. 

“Tt may be premised, that persons proposing to 
engage in any railroad speculation should obtain 
first a table of gradients ; that is, an account of all 
the acclivities upon the line from terminus to ter- 
minus, stating how many feet a mile each incline 
rises or falls, and its length. Secondly, it would also 
be advantageous to have a statement of the lengths 
of the radii of the different curves, as well as the 
lengths of the curves themselves, Thirdly, an ac- 
count of the actual intercourse which has taken 
place, for a given time, upon the turnpike road con. 
necting the proposed termini, stating the number 
of coaches licensed, and the average number of pas- 
sengers they carry ; also as near an account of the 
transport of merchandize as may be obtained. The 
latter, however, is of less moment. An approximate 
estimate may be made of the intercourse in passen- 
gers, by allowing for each coach, upon each trip, half 
its licensed complement of load. Fourthly, the water 
communication by canal or otherwise between the 
places; and the amount of tonnage transported by 
it. With the information thus obtained, the fol- 
lowing succinct maxims will be found useful :— 

“ No railroad can be profitably worked without a 
large intercourse of passengers. Goods, merchandise, 
agricultural produce, &c., ought to be regarded as 
of secondary importance. 

“A probable estimate of the number of passen- 
gers to be expected upon a projected line of railroad 
may be made by increasing the average number of 
passengers for the last three years, by the common 
road, in a twofold proportion. * * 

* Passengerscan be profitably transported by canal, 
at a speed not exceeding nine miles an hour, exclu- 
sive of delays at locks, at the rate of one penny per 
head per mile. The average fares charged upon 
the Manchester railway are at the rate of 1,84,d. 
per head per mile, the average speed being twenty 
miles an hour. * * 

“ At the fare of 1,8;4,d. per head per mile, the 
profit on the Manchester railroad is 100 per cent 
on the disbursements for passengers. 

“ Goods can be profitably transported by canal at 
a lower tonnage than by railroads; the speed on the 
canal (for goods) being, however, but one fifth of the 
speed on the railroad. 

“Goods are transported on the Liverpool and 
Manchester railroad at three-pence three farthings 
per ton per mile, with a profit of about 40 per cent. 
upon the disbursement, having the competition of a 
canal between its termini. 

“A long railroad can be worked with greater re- 
lative economy than a short one. 

“ Steam engines work with the greatest efficiency 
and economy, when the resistance they have to over- 
come is perfectly uniform and invariable. 

“ The variation of resistance on railroads depends, 
first, on acclivities, secondly, on curves. * * 





“The more nearly a railroad approaches to an 
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absolute level, and perfect straightness, the more | 
profitably will it be worked. 

“The total amount of mechanical power neces- 
sary to transfer a given load from one extremity of 
a railroad to another is a matter of easy and exact 
calculation, when the gradients and curves are 
known ; and the merits of different lines may be 
compared together in this respect: but it is not the 
only test of their efficiency which must be applied. 

“A railroad having gradients exceeding seven- 
teen feet in a mile, will require more mechanical 
power to work it than it would were it level; and 
the more of these excessive gradients there are upon 
it, and the more steep they are, the greater will be 
this disadvantage. 

“Although a railroad having no gradients ex- 
ceeding seventeen feet in a mile does not require 
more mechanical power than a level, yet the me- 
chanical power which it requires will not be so ad- 
vantageously expended, and, therefore, it will not be 
so economical. 

“A railroad which has gradients above thirty feet 
in a mile will require such gradients to be worked by 
assistant locomotive engines, which will be attended 
with a waste of power, and an increase of expendi- 
ture, more or less, according to the number and 
length of such gradients. 

“ A very long inclined plane cannot be worked by 
an assistant locomotive without a wasteful expense. 
Grailients exceeding seventeen feet per mile must, 
therefore, be short. 

“ Gradients exceeding fifty feet in a mile cannot 
be profitably worked except by stationary engines 
and ropes, an expedient attended with so many ob- 
jections as to be scarcely compatible with a large 
intercourse of passengers. 

“Steep gradients, provided they descend from the 
extremities of a line, are admissible, provided they 
be short. * * 

“The effects of gradients in increasing the resist- 
ance during the ascent, may he estimated by con- 
sidering that a gradient of seventeen fect in a mile 
doubles the resistance of the level, thirty-four feet 
in a mile triples it, and eight and a half feet in a 
mile adds one half its amount, and so on.” 

It is calculated, that the total amount of capital 
required for the construction of the railways now 
projected and in progress cannot be less than fifty 
millions, and many persons are alarmed at this, 
conceiving thatso much moneymust be withdrawn 
from other investments. But we agree with Dr. 
Lardner that, as the disbursements of this im- 
mense sum will be spread over a series of years, 
the accumulative power of capital is fully equal 
to it. Look at the enormous loans raised during 
the war—the issue and depreciation of bank 
paper no doubt afforded great facilities, but still 
much was actual accumulation. Of late years, 
the great difficulty has been to find investment 
for capital, and, in consequence, the interest of 
money, and the returns for capital, whether in 
lands, in houses, or in manufactures, have fallen 
enormously: the effect of this new demand will 
be to relieve the capitalist, to find profitable or 
tempting investments, and thus give a stimulus 
to the industry of the country—a wholesome 
and beneficial stimulus, however, because re- 
productive, and totally distinct from the waste- 
ful cravings of war. 
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of the Body, as illustrated by some of the more Striking 
Phenomena of Sympathy, by G. Macilwain, 8vo. 6s.— Mil- 
ton’s Paradise Lost, 2 vols. 32mo. 3s. cloth; 4s. silk.—Dib- 
din’s Reminiscences of a Literary Life, 2 vols. Svo. 36s.— 
The Truant Scholar, 18mo. Is. 6¢.—Short Stories, 16mo, 
ls. 6¢.—Fox’s Translation of Prometheus and Electra, 8vo. 
8s. 6d. 
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THE RIGHT HON. SIR JOHN SINCLAIR, BART. 


Tue death of this benevolent man, and voluminous 
writer, has been announced in the daily papers. 
He was born, we believe, at Thurso Castle, in the 
county of Caithness, in 1754, and must therefore 
have been in his eighty-first or second year. The 
foundation of his classical acquirements was laid at 
the high school of Edinburgh, but he subsequently 
attended the Universities of that place, of Glasgow, 
from which he received the title of L.L.D., and of 
Oxford. In 1775 he was admitted a member of the 
Faculty of Advocates, and was afterwards called to 
the English bar. In 1784 he was elected member 
for Caithness, which he also represented in the par- 
liaments of 1790, 1802, and 1807 ; but this county, 
having only alternately the choice of a member, he 
sat intermediately for the boroughs of Petersfield, in 
Hampshire, and Lostwithiel, in Cornwall. 

In 1786 he undertook an extensive tour in the 
North of Europe, which brought him into acquain- 
tance and correspondence with many distinguished 
individuals. The same year he was created a baro- 
net of the United Kingdom, and was, soon after, 
honoured with a seat at the Board of Privy Council. 
At this time he was actively engaged in a multitude 
of plans for the improvement of Great Britain, and 
the amelioration of society. Agriculture and the 
rearing of cattle were, however, his favourite pur- 
suits, and he procured the establishment of a society, 
in Scotland, for the improvement of Wool, in 1791, 
and the very useful Board of Agriculture, the labours 
of which are so well known, in 1793 ;—of both these 
he was appointed President. His influence in the 
counties of Ross and Caithness enabled him to raise 
two battalions, of 1000 men each, which were the 
first fencible regiments whose services were extend- 
ed beyond Scotland. 

Of the number of his literary works it is impos- 
sible to give an idea; they were incessantly issuing 
from the press for more than half a century. The 
*“ Plans,” “ Proposals,” ‘* Hints,” “ Observations,” 
&e. of Sir John Sinclair, were promulgated unceas- 
ingly until the period of his death, and, although no 
longer employed in the labours of the parliament, he 
visited London during the sitting of the house, and 
took great interest in the events of the times. 

The Statistical Account of Scotland, which, of it- 
self, brought him into an extended correspondence 
with upwards of 1000 individuals, was an unex- 
ampled undertaking. His* History of the Revenue 
of Great Britain,’ in three volumes, has gone through 
several editions, and his ‘Thoughts on the Naval 
Strength of Great Britain,’ * Considerations on Mi- 
litias and Standing Armies,” Addresses, &c. to the 
Landed Interest on various important subjects, 
* Essays on Agriculture,’ * An Account of the North- 
ern Districts of Scotland,’ * The Code of Health and 
Longevity,’ his publication of the originals of the 
Ossianic poems, with an accompanying Dissertation, 
the Agricultural Practice of Scotland, and Papers on 
the Bullion question, are among the most elaborate of 
his works ; and we are informed that, at the period 
of his decease, he was engaged on, and had made, 
considerable progress in a‘ Political Code,’ and a 
*Code of Religion.’ 

The great improvement which was secured to 
Caithness by his exertions, particularly in behalf of 
the fisheries, entitle him to the lasting gratitude of 
his native county. He was the means, also, of 
procuring acts for the improvement of the highways, 





and better regulation of stage-coaches and public 
conveyances: in short, no man could devote him. 
self with more ardour and perseverance for the 
benefit of his country, the support of all public 
institutions, and the reward of merit wherever it 
was found. The well-being of mankind was the ob. 
ject nearest his heart; but it must be admitted, that 
his enthusiastic devotion to this cause led him to 
countenance speculations, considered fanciful } 
more practical men. One of his latest papers was en- 
titled, ‘ Hints as to the proposed Monument to Sir 
Walter Scott,’ which now excites so much feeling in 
that country. A similar tribute of respect is now. 
alas! demanded for himself. 

In 1776 he married Sarah, daughter and heiress 
of Alexander Maitland, Esq., by whom he had two 
daughters. He married, secondly, Diana, daughter 
of Alexander Lord MacDonald, by whom he has left 
twelve sons and daughters. It is worthy to be 
mentioned here, that George, the member for Caith. 
ness, who now succeeds to the title and estates, 
having been captured with his tutor in 1806, and 
carried before Buonaparte as spies, the Emperor, on 
learning who his father was, generously ordered the 
travellers a passport, and treated them with much 
civility. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

Tue month’s Magazines are not so rich and tempt- 
ing as might have been expected at a New Year's 
banquet. Blackwood and Tait, blast and counter- 
blast—have both of them good papers ; but the first 
wants one of the glowing, enriched poetical articles, 
which are to be found nowhere else; and, we find 
ithard to forgive the Opium Eater for his long, prosing 
paper in the second, about the political parties of 
England, when he has stores so much more genial at 
his command, than the thorn-apples of controversy, 
The *Corn Law Rhymer,’ however, has a beautiful 
song, melancholy and musical. Fraser opens the year 
to the tune of* A choir of bright beauties,’ giving 
us a party of literary ladies, as companion to the 
symposium of last January. Some of these, we are 
sorry to say, have not met with justice from the hands 
of Croquis. The New Monthly is, just at present, un. 
usually lively and various. ‘There is not, this month, 
one unreadable article, beginning with Campbell's 
* Letter from the South’—stopping at the Corn Law 
Rhymer’s poem—amusing ourselves with the broad 
burlesque of * Talking made Easy’°—admiring Miss 
Landon’s ballad, and Mrs. Hall’s Irish sketch— 
laughing with Poole and Hook ; or, more critically 
pondering over the review of Sir Walter Scott, by 
Sir Walter Scott. The criticism in this periodical, 
however, is constructed too closely on the old “ ser- 
viceable” principle, to accord with our notions of 
what is fitting. The Court Magazine, too, opens the 
year well, with a fac-simile of Sheridan’s alterations 
of that sentimentalibus lacrymarorum play, * The 
Stranger.” In the Metropolitan, Capt. Marryat 
opens a new novel, called * Snarley Yow,’ and opens 
it well. The painting is a little coarse, but very 
vigorous, 

The arrangements for the Festival at Exeter Hall 
are proceeding with great spirit. We are told, that 
the selection of music to be performed, was deter- 
mined on within the week. On the first evening, 
Handel's oratorio of ‘Solomon’ is to be given; we 
believe, for the first time these seventy years: at all 
events, it contains some of “the giant's” least fami- 
liar music; and we rejoice to be allowed an oppor- 
tunity of hearing it on so grand a scale. ‘* Israel in 
Egypt,’ that choral wonder, as it may most empha- 
tically be called, with a selection of sacred music, is 
to be performed on the second evening. On the 
third, the ‘ Messiah.’ If the managing committee of 
this Festival can improve their orchestral arrange- 
ments on the present occasion, they will do well. So 
extreme a separation of the two halves of the chorus, 
as took place at the last meeting in Exeter Hall, can- 
not but be prejudicial to the force and unanimous 
effect of the whole. 

A concert of sacred music, on a grand scale, and 
at reduced prices, is, we understand, to take place 
at Covent Garden Theatre, on the 30th inst. Mad. 
Caradori Allan, Miss Romer, Miss Postans, and 
other singers, are engaged; and F. Cramer, Lindley, 
Dragonetti, and Harper, with others, to strengthen 
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the orchestra. We can as yet hear nothing certain 
with respect to the opening, or probable perform- 
ances, of the Italian Opera. 








SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

Jan. 2.—Several donations were presented ; 
amongst them, were fifty-one gold, silver, and other 
coins of Bactria, Persia, Gujerét, &c., also some 
casts of scarce coins. The paper read, was a conti- 
nuation of Professor Wilson's * Historical Sketch of 
the Kingdom of Pandya, in the Southern Peninsula 
of India.’ Madura was the capital: where, at an 
early period of christianity, was founded the cele- 
brated College of Madura, designed for the cultiva- 
tion of profane literature and the Tamil language. 
The professors of the College were forty-eight in 
number, and were called the Sunkkatar, or assembly. 
One of the legends with which the history of the 
College is blended, states, that the god Siva pre- 
sented to the professors a diamond bench, of great 
critical sagacity ; for it extended itself readily for 
the accommodation of such individuals as were 
worthy to be upon a level with the sages of the 
Sunkkatdr, and resolutely detruded all who pretend- 
ed to sit upon it, without possessing the requisite 
qualifications. But this divine gift proved in the 
end the downfall of the Sunkkatar ; for, as it is re- 
lated, in the usual marvellous manner, a candidate 
for the honour of a seat on the bench of professors, 
appeared in the person of Tiruvalavar, of the Pariah, 
or lowest, caste, who had produced an ethical poem. 
The learned professors were highly indignant at his 
presumption; but, as he was patronized by the 
Raji, they were compelled to give his book at least 
the trial. For this purpose, it was to find a place 
on the miraculous bench, which the professors took 
care to occupy fully. To their great astonishment, 
however, it extended itself to receive the work, and 
the book itself commencing to expand, spread out 
so as to thrust them from the bench. The R4ja and 
people of Madura witnessed the scene, and enjoyed 
the humiliation of the sages; and the professors 
were so sensible of their disgrace, that, unable to 
survive it, they issued forth, and all drowned them- 
selves in a neighbouring pool. In consequence, the 
establishment was abandoned. 

Mr. Kindersley, in his work on Hindi literature, 
has translated a pure version of part of the Tiruva- 
lavar Kuddal, or Ocean of Wisdom, alluded to above; 
and considers the original to have been written four- 
teen hundred years ago. He also notices the ex- 
treme difficulty of the style, from which a high an- 
tiquity may be inferred ; and, from these consider- 
ations, we may conclude that 'Tiruvalavar flourished 
about the fifth or sixth century. As far as we can 
judge from the extracts of the Ocean of Wisdom 
translated, we have some reason to suppose that 
their author was not a very orthodox member of 
the Hinda faith. He appears to have advocated 
moral duties and practical virtues, above ceremonial 
observances and speculative devotion. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Sas. i Conversazione ....... eoccece Eight, P.M. 
Westminster Medical Society ......Eight, p.m. 
Moy. Geographical Society .............. Nine, P.M. 
(Medical and Chirurgical Society ... 4: 8, P.M. 
nee — oe tight, P.M. 
Society of Arts (J/dustrations)...... Eight, p.m. 
Tees. ] Zoological Society (Scientific busi- ™ 
ness) p. 8, P.M. 
\Medico-Botanical Society .......... Light, P.M. 
. Society of Arts --} p.7, P.M. 
Wen. { Graphic Society... -- Eight, P.M. 
RE ctr nnccannenesaenniie Three, p.m. 
Royal Society 2 P.S» P.M. 
Tavn.f Antiquarian Society ............. -.. Eight, P.M. 
Society of Literature Four, P.M. 








Statistical Society.—Sin,—In the introductory lines to 
your notice of Mr. Porter’s paper, read at the last meeting 
of the Statistical Society, a trifling ambiguity of language 
occurs, that might lead some of your readers to attribute to 
me an opinion | utterly disclaim. Reference is made toa 
paper of mine, read at the preceding meeting, which paper 
was, in fact, an abstract of the proceedings of the Statistical 

ection at Dublin. Amongst other papers of which an ab- 
stract was given, was that of Mr. Greg, on the Statistics of 
the Netherlands; and it was stated, his numerical data 
forced him to the conclusion, that where education most 
abounded, there were found the greatest number of crimi- 
nals, but he did not propound the fact as a general law; 





and, for myself, God forbid 1 should be supposed capable 
for a moment of upholding an opinion, pregnant with the 
most hievous 





vinced, that ignorance is the parent of crime. With respect 
to Mr. Greg’s data, such a searching inquiry as Mr. Porter 
has applied to Mr. Guerry’s Statistics, might produce a dif- 
ferent result. 

Your obedient servant, 


47, Albemarle St., Hyde Park, W. H, Syxes. 
7th Jan. 1836. 








FINE ARTS 


THE LAWRENCE GALLERY. 
Drawings of Parmegiano and Correggio. 

Wirn the new year re-opens this splendid Col- 
lection (at the proprietor’s house, 112, St. Martin’s 
Lane) for a display of drawings by the two masters 
above mentioned. Parmegianino, as his countrymen 
usually call him in the endearing diminutive, is an 
artist much seldomer found within the frame than 
the portfolio—and seldomer still within either than 
they boast. His name is a good handle for any 
“spirited” scratch that wants one. However, here 
are several of his undoubted and excellent drawings. 
The original of the Otley Design (No. 7) every con- 
noisseur will recognize with delight. Nos. 9, 35, and 
41, Female Vase-Bearers, are peculiarly fitted to 
show off the winding form of grace and elegant 
slenderness which distinguish this fastidious here- 
siarch of design, no less than the delicate strength 
of hand, which gives to his strokes the sharpness and 
depth of a graver. So light and unlaborious, though 
effective, is his outline, that he seems to perform his 
magic, like Ariel, as if it were not a skill, but his 
nature. The Resurrection (No. 12) has merit by no 
means common even in Parmegianino drawings. No. 
14 exhibits another specimen of what Albano called 
his “ unarrivable mastery” of pencil; though we can 
scarce applaud the grotesque elevation of asheep on its 
hind legsamong the Adoring Shepherds. No. 18, Vir- 
gin, Child, and St. John, exquisite for grace and breadth 
of chiaroscuro. No. 21, Nine studies for the Steccata 
Moses, of peculiar interest. No. 24 and 26, Lucre- 
xia, beautiful workmanship, but, like No. 34, The 
Annunciation, less suited for pictures so named, than 
chasings in silver or fanciful scrolls. No. 29, dn 
Altarpiece, noble paolesque composition. No. 36, 
Christ among the Doctors, full of air and light, a mas- 
terpiece of chiaroscuro. No. 38, a Ganymede, with 
branching arms, that writhes his knotted form like 
an oak. Mazzuoli’s personages are often sketched 
with the intricate sinuosity of trees, which he would 
appear to have copied in his perpetually twining 
and lengthened figures. Yet there is but one Study 
of Trees (No. 3) in this, or, we believe, any other 
collection. No, 44, The Huntsman, is a piece of 
extravagance we by all means condemn, and very 
much admire: an in-hacked Stentor, that fills, with 
all the vigour of Euroclydon, a serpent-horn as huge 
and terrific as Orlando’s: at its mouth, the breath 
issues in a visible tempest. No. 45, a Study for the 
Bambino in the great picture at Pall Mall. There 
are a number of delicie besides, which we have not 
space to enumerate; and but few examples to re- 
mind us of that mania for the genteel, which made 
the painter draw out and spiralize his forms till they 
lost all grace in arabesque contortion. For so ad- 
mirable a series, no better foil could be provided than 
that of the Correggio drawings. Although both 
artists were of the same school, Parmegianino being 
indeed an erratic follower of Correggio, there is here 
a most grateful variety of styles for the visitor. 
Refined fancy-work, or so to say, pictorial penman- 
ship, and tasteful gracility, opposed to enormous 
breadth of effect, and amazing grandeur of treatment. 
We remarked especially, Nos. 60, a Bather, and 62, 
an Academy Figure, and 92, a Figure from the Life; 
with several studies for the “ parent of all cupolas,” 
that of Parma. Some of the latter drawings may 
perplex an amateur to make sense of, as they look 
like a fricassee of legs, arms, and necks, rather than 
a composition ; so much so, indeed, as apparently 
to vindicate the old detraction, that the famous cu- 
pola displayed but a “ shower of frogs,” instead of an 
Assumption. This appearance, however, should only 
augment our respect for the painter, who, by his 
wondrous faculties of foreshortening, could reduce 
such a chaos into so beautiful and orderly a creation 


as his work became. No. 54 is particularly inter- 


‘ 


q' to the moral and intellec- | 
tual progress of society, for 1 am daily more firmly con- | 





| esting as a study for the celebrated Coronation now 


in the Museum of Parma. No. 59, a Study for the 
great Dresden picture (given in Otley). Two first 
thoughts for the Ganymede of Vienna ; two also of 
the Notte at Dresden; these latter, inimitable for 
chiaroscuric effect, unless by the same master, who 
excelled them perhaps only in that picture. No. 
71, Study of a Head, the original of St. John’s, in 
the great Parmegiano of the National Gallery : this 
is the Cynosure of the Collection. No. 75, A first 
thought for the Ecce Homo at Pall Mall, and No. 
76, a Study for the Cupid there, both very curious. 
No. 78, Virgin and Child, in the broadest style, full 
of simple grace and expression. No. 83, Virgin and 
Child in Assumption: a good example of Correggi- 
esque grandeur, in which there is more largeness of 
mechanical treatment than mightiness of action, and 
force of ocular effect than of mental expression. His 
Virgin’s petticoat is the cloth from which all Guido’s, 
Carracci’s, Maratta’s draperies were cut, yet has the 
buoyancy of gossamer, while theirs float like a ship- 
wreck of blankets. Nos. 90 and 93, two Studies of 
Figures, exquisitely finished in the softest, smoothest 
style, as if with a pencil of swan’s-down. No. 96, 
Groups of Infants from the Convent of St. Paul, 
Parma. These frescos are little known in England: 
while treated with the same mighty chiaroscuro as 
the cupola, we thought them in a purer and less pan- 
oramatic style of composition. No. 97, a most in- 
teresting Sketch for the famous St. Jerome of Parma. 
Almost all these drawings have been in the most 
select cabinets, from Charles the First’s to that of 
their late possessor. We again wish the remainder a 
place in our Charing Cross Gallery. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


DRURY LANE. 
The Evening, ond on ir dey and Thursday, THE BRONZE 


ORSE; and >. 
ul Friday, THE BRONZE HORSE; 


NV 
On Monday, Wednesday, 
and THE PANTOMIME. 





COVENT GARDEN, 

This Evening, and on Monday. Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Saturday, THE HUNCHBACK ; and THE PANTOMIME, 
On Tuesday and Friday, PAUL CLIFFORD; after which THE 

PANTOMIME; and THE BRONZE HORSE. 





ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 
Performances of the next Five Nights, being the last of the 
ason: THE DESERTED MILL; THE FORTY THIEVES; 
GRAND TABLEAUX VIVANTS; THE SWISS BROTHERS; 
THE MERRY MOURNERS (Joey, Mr. Rayner); THE 
JAPANESE TWINS; and THE PANTOMIME. 
SOCIETY OF BRITISH MUSICIANS. 

Tue fourth Concert of this Society took place on 
Monday last. We regret, that the mediocrity (and 
worse) of most of the music selected for the evening's 
performance, confirms our unfavourable opinion, as 
recently expressed. The band, however, was in 
somewhat better order than formerly, Mr. Dando 
being leader for the evening—and Mr. Bishop's 
soméwhat tame canzonet, ‘My fairy home,’ was 
sung by Mrs. Bishop, with a delicacy and an expres- 
sion that command our warmest praise. We have 
hardly ever heard a singer so strikingly improved, 
within a short space of time, as this lady. Mr. 
Chipp’s quartett was very nicely played by Messrs, 
Griesbach, Alsept, Payton, and Crouch. The glee 
in the first act, and the overture which closed it, 
and the scena allotted to Miss Bruce, in the second, 
were too paltry, as specimens of composition, to be 
passed over in silence, even by our well-tried for- 
bearance. Further we shall not particularize. 











Drury Laxe.—In return for the patronage be- 
stowed on * The Jewess,’ Mr. Bunn has, “at an 
enormous expense,” presented the public with a 
splendid tea-service. There is but one step from the 
sublime to the ridiculous, and accordingly, a single 
bound of * The Bronze Horse’ transfers us from the 
Moon to the Court of China, with its porcelain-look- 
ing inhabitants. It is unnecessary to attempt a de- 
tail of the plot. Whatever interest may attach toa 
piece of China, there never was, and there nevercan 
be, any about a piece inChina. The scenes are but 
amplifications of tea-boards—the people but animat- 
ed cups and saucers, Having, thanks to their vast 
and varied country, every sort of climate, and con- 
sequently every needful production of the earth 
within their own grasp, they were, are, and seem 
likely to remain an exclusive people. They are 
like the old woman, who having obtained a gridiron 
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of her own, gave notice that she would neither bor- 
row nor lend. In short, they seem determined that 
we shall not know about them; and we, in return, 
seem resolved not to care about them, beyond ask- 
ing them what their tea is per pound. The lessee 
has engaged himself expressly to transfer this foreign 
opera to the English stage. It is always a most 
troublesome task; but, except Mr. Planché, who 
seems to have a patent for macadamizing the stony 
poetry of the French, and laying it down on the 
English stage, we know no one who would be likely 
to have done it better. The music of this opera is 
pretty and pleasing ; in some instances, the acknow- 
ledged talent of the composer displays itself to the 
highest advantage—particularly, we should say, in 
the first trio. ‘The principal objection, is the neces- 
sary sameness of character in the music throughout, 
to the careless listener ; but the musician, or the at- 
tentive observer, will not fail to perceive the great 
merit due to the composer, for the skill he has dis- 
played, in overcoming this obstacle so well. The 
getting up is extremely creditable to the establish- 
ment, and it is long since we heard an opera pro- 
duced in so perfect a state upon a first representa- 
tion. It was announced as having been long in 
preparation, and the self-possession of all concerned 
made it clear that such must have been the case. 
Would that it were always so! All the singers did 
their best—except Mr. Seguin, who did better than 
his best. His song in the second act was remarkably 
well sung and well acted—had he evinced less 
purity of taste, he would not have deserved so much 
applause, but he would have received more—nay, 
had he bawled “worser than the broom man,” he 
might have had an encore. Who shall presume to 
say that the English are not so musical a nation as 
the Germans, the Italians, or the French? These 
latter only applaud what is good, while we extend 
our patronage almost equally to the bad, if it be but 
loud enough. Nothing but noiseless mediocrity es- 
capes our fostering plaudits. The lantern dance, 
and the umbrella dance, are admirably arranged and 
executed, but the effect of the latter would be in- 
creased, if the pas de trois, preceding it, were some- 
what curtailed. The opera was received with much 
applause by a full house. 





Covent Garpven.—The crowd at this house on 
Tuesday, forced us to defer seeing Miss Helen Fau- 
cit, in the character of Julia, in * The Hunchback,’ 
until the second night. Our readers may remember 
that we augured well of this young lady, when we 
saw her some time since at Richmond. Our best 
anticipations have been realized. Her success is 
complete, and most deservedly so. We may con- 
gratulate the play-going public, upon a valuable ac- 
quisition to the stage—we do so most heartily, and 
shall not alloy the pleasure we feel in performing 
this act of justice, by drawing any invidious compa- 
risons. Miss Helen Faucit has a fine person, an ex- 
pressive and intellectual face, and a most pleasing 
and penctrating voice. There is a natural grace of 
action about her, which makes itself apparent 
through that timidity which it will be impossible 
for her yet awhile to shake off, and she displays 
throughout, a deep and careful study of her art, 
joined to a complete understanding of her author. 
Well as we know this play, and blunted as our dra- 
matic feelings are by continual hacking, we found 
our heart thrilling at her natural and touching per- 
formance, in the beautiful scene in the fourth act, 
between Julia and Clifford. Mr. Kemble’s pure and 
graceful delivery, shed a new brightness on the ster- 
ling metal of Mr. Knowles’s poetry ; and his demea- 
nour, at once noble and gentle, left nothing to be 
wished. We trust that Mr. Knowles will soon pro- 
duce a new play; and, indeed, we should think that 
he must be pondering on one, for he forgot his words 
in the Hunchback once or twice on Wednesday. 
We would venture to suggest, that his pauses are 
frequently too long, but we presume, that he has a 
right to do what he likes with his own. Mr. Osbal- 
diston has entered into an engagement with Miss 
Helen Faucit for three years—his whole term of 
lease. He has done wisely—we think, 





Enetisu Opera Hovuse.—A foreigner, anxious to 
make himself acquainted with the state of music in 
England, and, ignorant of lettings and under-let- 
tings, might go to this theatre, and, having sat (pa- 





tiently or impatiently, as the case might be,) until 
the end of the performances, he would inquire when 
the Opera was to begin,—and be answered, “ Next 
season—perhaps.” The name of the house should 
be changed pro tempore, that strangers may not be 
misled. 

We attended Mr. Denvil’s appearance, a short 
time since, in * The Minerali,’ and are enabled to 
report most favourably upon his powers as a melo- 
dramatic actor. 





Avetpuit Tueatre.—The Christmas piece at this 
house is a sort of double-barrelled piece, being half 
a mythological burletta, and half a pantomine. 
Both are good in their way, as applause to the first, 
and broadsides of laughter at the second, abundantly 
and nightly testify. 

A new drama by Mr. Serle, entitled ‘ The Ghost 
Story,’ has since been produced with success. We 
did not hear this piece on the first night, not be- 
cause we were not present, but because some of the 
performers were, or seemed to be, absent. As the 
piece was successful in spite of the imperfect state 
in which it was produced, we have a right to pre- 
sume, that it will be still more so after a few night-re- 
hearsals. We weremuch pleased with the newactress 
Mrs. Stirling. She is a very pretty woman, and 
there were grace, force, and propriety in her acting 
throughout, which will, if we are not much mistaken, 
answer most satisfactorily much heavier calls than 
were made upon her on this occasion. 

















MISCELLANEA 

Primary Instruction —[From a correspondent. ] 
Mr. James, in his recent work on the Educational 
Institutions of Germany (see Atheneum, No. 423), 
admits that he knows not what may be the expense 
of the schools at present erected by individuals, but 
ventures to affirm, from a comparison with the 
schools at Baden, that 100 children can be educat- 
ed in England for 55/. a year, including, in that sum, 
rent, contingent expenses, and the salary of a master. 
Now, deducting 5/. for rent, and 10/. for stationery, 
fuel, and sundry charges, there will remain 40/. for the 
salary of an individual, who ought to have devoted his 
youth to thestudy of education,and who should, to pro- 
duce the full measure of good in his neighbourhood, 
be a husband anda father. What would be the result 
of such a system? That the teacher must depend 
upon his hands for his livelihood, and superintend 
his school from his work-room window. Besides, 
there is no necessity for such an attempt to diminish 
the rational expense: I have had some years expe- 
rience in education, and will venture to affirm, that, 
if useful knowledge be placed within the reach of 
the people, all but the miserably poor will pay for 
it. To be valued it must be paid for. Let the 
schools first established be comparatively few in 
number, and committed to diligent and faithful, 
but not Jearned, teachers, subject to a judicious su- 
perintendence—let this be done, and there will soon 
be a demand for more; but, if the new system is to 
be made odious by a compulsory attendance, or if 
school-houses are at once to spring up in every 
hamlet, scaring away the children by their empti- 
ness, it had better be left untried. E.A. 

(Our correspondent is a well-informed man, who has 
had experience, he says, in education, and who is, there- 
fore, entitled to be heard — but we suspect that his 
experience is of sucha nature as to mislead him. We 
agree with Mr. James as to the probable expense. The 
teachers at these primary schools should be taken from the 
scholars ; the situation should be the reward for scholarship 
—and, as to devoting years to the study of education, the 
best scholar of a primary school could be qualified, at a 
Normal school, to serve as a teacher, in a few months; he 
might then be employed in some of the great metropolitan 
schools, under the eye of the master, and proceed on pro- 
motion as vacancies occurred. In the agricultural districts of 
the country, 40/. a year, with a cottage, and half an acre 
of ground, would be an abundant provision, and such as to 
raise the man to the top of his class, and it would, in our 
opinion, be a mischievous error to remove him out of it.) 

Smyrna Fruit.—[From a correspondent.] You 
had a pleasant paper last week on Christmas, and its 
feasting and festive mummeries, in which honour- 
able mention was made of mince-pie, and the “ great 
plummed mystery” of the season. How would your 
readers like to push inquiry a little further—to 
listen to an earlier note of Christmas preparation 
than they are accustomed to—to take a trip with me 
to the Levant, and a peep into Smyrna during the 
month of September? Every merchant in that place 





is then busily engaged, from sunrise until sunset, in 
purchasing figs and raisins, and having them hastily 
packed, in drums and barrels of all dimensions, ready 
to be instantly shipped on board one or other of the 
numerous fast-sailing schooners, which, at that season 
of the year, lie at anchor off that beautiful little town 
and not a moment be lost in having them expedi-. 
tiously conveyed to England. For the information 
of those who have not had an opportunity of Visiting 
the Levant during the fruit season, I may observe 
that the figs are brought to the Smyrna market, on 
the backs of camels, from Silin—an inland district, 
distant about seven days—and, long before daylight, 
upwards of a thousand of those useful animals are 
daily to be seen entering the town in one long train, 
all loaded with figs and raisins, each camel bearing 
two sacks, weighing, together, about four hundred. 
weight. These sacks are then deposited in the bazaar, 
and, as soon as daylight appears, the Frank or Eu- 
ropean merchants flock to the mart and make their 
purchase. By seven o’clock the market is over— 
each purchaser marks his particular sacks, after 
which they are conveyed to the private magazines 
of the several merchants, there to be washed, assort- 
ed, packed, marked, and afterwards shipped; and 
such are the extraordinary exertions of our country. 
men to send off the first fruit vessel for the two great 
marts in England, viz. London and Liverpool, that, 
in the short space of four days after the first figs had 
appeared in the market, this present season, an active 
British merchant had actually loaded a schooner, of 
140 tons, with the prodigious number of 40,000 
drums! Away then scud the little fleet; and few 
persons, who have not witnessed it, can imagine to 
what excess a captain will carry sail in order to be 
the first to reach England—not a breath of wind es. 
capes him: nor will he, except in some extreme 
cases, permit a stitch of canvas to be taken in, even 
during a gale. He is, indeed, stimulated to extra- 
ordinary exertions by a gratuity offered to the first 
vessel that arrives in the English port ; and, in many 
cases, it secures an additional rate of freightage to 
his owners. G.CS. 

The Whale Fisheries —A correspondent, whose 
attention has been engaged by the recent accounts 
of the ships enclosed in the Polar seas, remarks upon 
the probability that those dangerous regions have 
been too long and needlessly visited, in search of 
oleaginous fish. The whole of the whales which fre- 
quent the Polar seas pass annually, he says, to the 
southward, and may be equally well encountered in 
the Atlantic Ocean, at well known positions and sea- 
sons, as in the Northern Seas. They pass in bodies, 
according to good authorities, in the months of March 
and April, about midway between the coasts of Ire- 
land and Newfoundland: and there is accordingly 
reason to suppose that a much nearer, more econo- 
mical, and less dangerous fishery, might thus be esta- 
blished at that season, than by the present voyage 
to the Arctic seas. From the late report of the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, on the public 
works of Ireland, we learn, that whales appear in 
great numbers on the western coast of that country 
in the spring months, and are totally neglected and 
unpursued, by reason of the poverty and want of 
means of equipment of the people of that coast. Por- 
poises also abound in almost immeasureable shoals 
on the western shores of Ireland; and this fish yields 
an oil of the purest kind. 


Improvement in Looms.—A weaver at Blackburn 
has invented a new mode of making metal healds 
for weaving silk, worsted, cotton, linen, or any other 
fibrous substance, from which cloth is made: and it 
is said that the discovery will effect a great saving, 
both to power and hand-loom manufacturers. 

Piano-Forte Players.—According to the French 
papers, M. Henri Herz has invented an instrument 
which he calls a Dactylion; the use of which is to 
give flexibility and strength to the fingers of piano- 
forte players. 

Railroads in Francee—The French papers state, 
that the railroad to St. Quentin will be commenced 
the moment the necessary permission shall have been 
obtained from the government; and that 12,000 
workmen will then be constantly employed upon it. 
It is calculated that a portion of it will be finished 
in one year ; and that before two years, the works from 
Paris to Brussels will be completed. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


IVIL ENGINEERING.—Dnr. Ritcure will 
commence his COURSE of LECTURES on CIVIL EN- 
GINEERING, on WeDNEsDAY, 13th January, at 7 o'clock in the 
Evening, when the days and hours for the subsequent Lectures 
will be fixed to suit the convenience of Students. 
The Course will consist of about 20 Lectures, and willembrace 
a view of the great leading prince ars s = Natural Philogophy ap- 
ractica. marposes, 2 
plied to p MN MALDE N Dean of the Faculty of Arts. 
CHARLES C,. ATKINSC( ON, Secretary. 
Univers nive rsity of London, 23rd Dec. 1835 » 


TIS IV VERSIT Y OF LONDON SCHOOL.— 
THOM AS uEW urt KEY, AMI a of Latin in the 


‘ni 
HENRY M AL ‘De %, *A.M., Prof. of Greek in the Unive rsity. 
This School will RE-orEN after the Christmas Holidays on 
Wepnespay the 13th January. Fee for each of the Three 
ms, 5! 
Toh hours of sptendanee are from st .* 
ceived by several of the Assistant Master 
2nd Jan. 1836. Cc HARLI : 











Joarders are re- 
. ATKINSON, Sec. 


FEDICAL SCHOOL, Kine’s Cottecr, Lon. 
don.—The SPRING COURSES of LECTURES and 
DEMONSTRATIONS will begin on Tuurspay, the 2Ist of 
January ne oi Further particulars may be obtained at the 


‘ W. OTTER, M.A. Principal. 

Senior De ment.—The Classes will be re-opened on TuEs- 
pAY, the 26th of January. 

School. ~The Classes will recommence on TuEsp AY, Ja an. 26. 


LDERSGATE SCHOOL of MEDIC IN z 
The SPRING COURSES of LECTURES will commence 
on WEDNESDAY, the 20th Inst. 
Anatomy and Physiology- “Mr. S 
Practical Anatomy—Mr. Skey a Mir. Furley. 
Chemistry—Mr. Pereira. 
Medicine—Dr. —y F.R.S 
Surgery—Mr. Sk 
Forensic Medi “pr. © ummin. 
Materia Me die as Mir. Pereira. 
peiawrifers — Mr. Walford. 
Botany—Mr. Pereira and Mr. Lg ekett. 
Ashort Course of Lectures will also be delivered by Dr. Birk- 
beck, on Mechanical Philosophy as applied to Medicine. 


ITY of LONDON LITERARY and SCIEN- 
TIFIC INSTITUTION, 165, Aldersgate-street. 
LECTURES. 

Jan.13& 20—John Hemming, Esq., On the Application of Science 
- me yuapeats, of Domestic Economy. 

Jan. 27, Feb. 10—Thomas Cromwell, Esq., On the Antiquities 
of the British Islands. 

Feb. 17, 24, March 9 & 16—Charles Cowden Clarke, Esq., On the 
paatery of Painting i 2 Italy. 

March 23 & 30—W. vilson. Esq., On the Beauty and Har- 
mony ord the Works of Divine Creatic 

April 13.29. 20,27, May 4, 11 & 18—Thomas Philipps, Esq., On Vocal 








ce. 

















May 25, , aol 1 and 8—Robert —_ Esq.,On Acoustics. 
June 15, 22 & 29—Douglas Allport, Esq., On Egypt and the Py- 
ramids. 

Subscription, Two Guineas per Annum. 
to the Library and Lectures, 1/. lls. 6d. 
Lectures only One Guinea per Annum. 

G. STACY, Secretary. 


ANWELL SCHOOLS, (formerly Dr. 
FOuy s,) Baxwert. .» MippLesex ; Head Master, the 
Rev. J. . EMERS¢ M.A., Curate of Hanwell. Fees for In- 
pt YL as at King’ ; x ‘olle ze. School, 4} guineas per quarter ; 
Board and Tutelage, under eight years of age, 3 guineas per 
quarter; and 1 guinea per quarter pena each succeeding 
year~-Prospec tuses may be had at Roake and Varty’s, 
a, ae and at Souter’s School L' eas, St. Paul's Church- 
are 


Lady's Subscription 
per Annum. To the 











OLEBROOKE HOUSE ACADEMY, Istinc- 
ToN.—The Rey. ROBERT SIMSON, M.A., Boards and 
Educates Young Gentlemen intended for Business or the Learn- 
ed Professions. The course of studies consists of the Classics, 
Mathematics, Natural History, the Elements of Natural Philo- 
sophy and Chemistry. Every attention = be paid to the moral 
and intellectual improvement of his pupil s. eference may be 
made to Dr. Ritchie, of the London University, who examines 
the Pupils twice every ear; or to Dr. Copland, Bulstrode-street. 
Terms 30 guineas per Annum. 


NERMAN CONVERSATION.—Dr. Berways 
will recommence his GERMAN EVENING CONVERSA- 
ZIONES Next Monpay, lth inst., at his house, 35, Essex-street, 
Strand. For particulars and ¢ ards of adunleston apply to himself; 
Mr. Bailliere, Regent-street ; Messrs. & Armstrong, 2 
avistock-street, Covent-garden ; Mr. Schloss. Great Russell- 
street, Bloomsbury ; 3; or Mr. Wacey, 4, Old Broad-street. 











CAPITAL MODERN DRAWINGS, 
FINE MODERN ERGRAvINOS, : amned and glazed, and in 


e F 
BOOKS of PRINTS. ‘and TW © COPPERPLATES. 

By Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON, at their Great Room, King- 
cl Ee. 30 oe we ay square, on TU ESDAY, January 12th, pre- 
cisely a o'¢ lo ck 

ALU ABLE COLLECTION of MODERN 

‘DRAW INGS by ENGLISH ARTISTS, comprising Spe- 

cimens o 





Stanfield Roberts Nicholls 
Cattermole Varley Bulkley 
( joule: y Fielding Westall Cooper 
Pro Boys Harper 
C ~“y Aylmer Ward 
Nash Barrow Shepherd. 


And a COLLECTION of PROOFS and FINE IMPRESSIONS of 
the Works of Italian, French, and English Mode rn Engravers, 
after the Works of Lawrence, Wilkie, Sarnett, Newton, Leslie, 
Spothart ard, and Raffaelle, and some of the Old Italian and Dutch 





ay ‘be viewed Saturday and Monday preceding, and Cata- 
logues had. 


RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS, 

Including a Portion of the Library of a Gentleman removed 
from Norfolk ; by Messrs. GRIMSTON & HAV ERS, at their 
Great Room, No. 306, High Holborn, on WEDNESDAY, Ja- 
nuary 13, 1836, and 2 following Days, at Half-past 12 ys day. 
Among which will be fou 

ILGRY MAGE of "PERFECCY ON, printed 

by Ww yynkyn de Worde, 1531—Salisbury Missal, printed on 

vellum, 1527—Strabonis Geographi » 1472—Valerius Maximus, 

1471—De Seri toribus Ecclesiasticis, editio princeps, 1494—Plu- 

tarchi Vite, editio princeps, uncut, 1517—( “hrisostome ~ rmones, 
1470—and many other rare Specimens of Early ‘Typography. 

Also, Hoare’s Modern Wiltshire, 6 arte Adamaate s oni ror the 

Garter, fine cory — Keating's Ire and—Stafford’s Pacata—Bur- 

ton’s Yorkshire—Du Pin’s Ecclesiastical History, 13 vols.—Coxe’s 

Northern Tour, 3 vols. large paper—Olivet’s Cicero, 10 vols.— 

Holy Bible, large paper, with proofs of Marshall's Plates, printed 

by Buck and Danie , 1633—Snelling’s Coins, 1763—Taylor’s Plato, 

5 vols.—Grose’s Antiquities, 8 vols.—Pine’s Order of the Bath— 

Robson’s British Herald, 3 vols.—Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, 


&e. 14 vols., &c. 
VALUABLE DIVINITY, 
including the Works of Jewell, Mede, Le nalie, Hooper, Pococke, 
Clarke, Doddridge, Milner, Burnet, &c.—Controversial Trac ts, 
16 vols. 16858, &e. &e. 
_ae bev be view red, » and Cc atalogues 8 (pric e Is. ) had ¢ at the Reems. 


ENGLAND FIRE and L LIFE IN 
SURANCE C OMPANY, 20, New Bridge-street, ion 
don. _Instituted at Exeter 
WILLIAM W EBB i ‘OLLETT, M.P. President. 

In addition to other advantages offered to the Insured, they 
share the Profits equally with the Proprietors. Prospectuses may 
be had of Mr. Anderton, at the office in London, or at the other 
offices of the C ‘ompany in Exeter, Dublin, Edinburgh, Liverpool, 
and Paris, or of any of the Agents. 

















NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London, and 
Charlotte-row, Mansion House. Established by. Act of Par- 
ames ont. For Assurances of Lives and Survivorships, and like- 
wise for the Granting and Purchasing of Annuities. 





HONORARY PRESIDENTS. 
Lord Viscount Eastnor, M.P. 
Lord Viscount Glandine 
Karl Leven and Melville jare Elphinstone 
Lord Viscount rokiend Belhaven and Stenton. 
. H. Dalrymple , Bart. M.P. 
DIRECTORS. 
James Stuart, Bea. Chairman. 
William Plasket, Es: eputy Chairman. 
Captain Edward Stopford, R.N. | Charles Graham, Esq. 
Charles Downes, Esq. Alexander Balm 
C.J. W. Ellis, Esq. Edward Boy nn 
N. P. Levi, Esq. George Huntly Gordon, Esq. 
Racaat ‘Anderson, Esq. Frederick Chas. Maitland, Esq. 
Hamilton Mele Avarne, Esq. 


AUDITORS 
Lieut.-Col. Are hibald Robertson, H.E.1.C.S 
Kenyon 8. Parker, Esq.—Adam Murray, Esq. 

BANKE Rs— Messrs. € ‘ocks, Biddulph, & Biddulpii, c haring-cross. 
Surcron—Frederic . Hale Thomson, Esq. 48, Berners-strect. 
a © Boyd, Esq. Secretary. 

This Company, ceaaliosedienagll ins of ace ommodation, affords 
greater facility to parties wishing to insure, than any establish- 
7” nt of the kind in London. 

. Premiums may be paid quarterly, half-yearly, or annually. 

Insurers for L' ife, and on the regular Scale, may leave half 
« Annual Premium for five years unpaid, at interest, to be de- 
on ted eventually from the Polic y,or paid off at convenience. 

The ascending and descending scales jtpply equally to the 
ous nt and those of limited income; and the moderate and 
judicious rates of this Company well deserve the attention of the 


Ear! of Errol 
Earl of Courtown 







. Reside “nt 


public. 
ANNUA AL | PREMIUM FOR ASSURING £100. 
Age. Without Share of Profits. | With Share 








Sales by Auction. 


VALUABLE COLLECTION OF BOOKS. 
By y Messrs. SOUTHGATE & SON, at their Weekly Sale Rooms, 
22, Fleet-street, THIS DAY, (Janui ury 9th) ; including, 
rN For1o.—The John Bull Newspaper, from the 
Commencement, 15 . vols.—Miller’s Gardener's Dictionary, 
4 vols. —Manning and Bray’s Surrey, vol. Il. & III. 1. pep. Iw 
UARTO.—Seott's Bible, 6 vols. a ardner’s WwW orks, 5 ihe. a 
atty’s European Sceneries—Lord Orford’s Works, 5 vols.—Da- 
niell’s Oriental Scene ry,3 vols. AND IN Octavo.—W hitting- 
am’s Classics, 29 vols. —Lownde’s Manual, RS vols. —Byron's 
Works, 16 vols.—Bacon’s Abridgment, 8 vols. 
May be viewed, and Catalogue (price 1s.) h: Ma at the Rooms. 








On WEDNESDAY, January | 13, and following Days. 

COLLECTION of BOOKS, including the First 
Portion of the Library of Mr. Pimlott, among whic h are, IN 
Fotio.—Picart’s Re sligious Ceremonies, 6 vols.—Cove: -rdale’s 
Bible, 1551—T horesby" sL ee nas, by Whitaker—Maitland’s I anion. 
2vols.—Miller’s Plants, 2 vols. —Bishop Hall's Works, 3 pe oe 
Norden’s Travels, 2 vols. L. Pp. russia. IN Quarto.—L eM 
Birds, 8 vols. —W Vill Cathedrals, 3 vols.—Allen’s York, : rele. 
—Ackerm m of London, 3vols.—Brand’s Newe ast % 
2vols.—Webster’s Dic tionary,2vols. AND IN OcTAVo.—Sir 
Scott’ 8 ners ls, with Introductions, 41 vole. —Reid’s Shakespe: 
21 vols en Jonson’s Works, 9 vols.—Naval Chronicle, 40 vols. 
~Dodsley's s Old Plays, 12 vols. —Buffon Histoire Naturelle, 50 
Yols.—Simeon’s Works, 21 vols. — Huntingdon’ 8s Works, 10 vols.— 
Topographic: al Cabinet, 10 vols., 

*2* Money advanc ed and V a of eve 
perty made for the Payment of the Probate 










om + ~aaem of 





Life. 


One + = Sanco sa" | a Lite. 
31 10 £2 8 2 


30 £1 31 


ASC onic SCALE. 


| First 5 Second 5] Third 5 |Fourth 5) For Remainder of 
Years. | Years, 


Years. | Years. 
_30 \£1 108 jE 17 3\£2 3 lojez Ww 5) £217 9 


Insurances from Tartiosveniding | in ec ‘ountry may be effected 
by corre “wage od with the Resident rector, Enwarp Boyp, 
Esq. at the Office, No. 8, Ware prloo-plac “ Pall Mall, London ; or 
by application to any of the Agents in the Country 

An Operative Tradesman, 2 years of age, may secure to » 
Family at death 100/. by paying Quarterly 10s. 7d., or 1/. Iss. 


Annually. 
RO vi® ENT LIFE OFFICE, 
REGENT-STREET, LONDON. 

In this Office, MONT SES of 131, 8s., 262. 12s., 302. 10s., and 40/. 

rer cent. have been divided during the last 30 years.—Military 

Men are not charged additional, unless called into actual service 
—Persons ¢ at liberty to pass and repass to_ the Contine nt 
under limitations, without Licence and extra Premium.—Per- 
sons removing to unhealthy climates, or subject to bodily infir- 
mities, may insure.—If any Person die by Suicide, Duelling, or 
the He unds ‘of Justice, the full value which his Policy bore on the 
day previous to his Death, ue be paid. 

If a Life fail within 15 days after the annual payment on a 
Policy became due, the claim is allowed on the renewal being 
paid within such 15 days. If a Policy be accidentally omitted to 

e renewed within 15 days, it is revived on proof of good health 
and on payment of a fine of 2s. 6d. per cent. on the sum insured, 
ifthe payment be made within one month after due ; 5s. per 
cent. if within two months; and 10s. per cent. if within MONT 

J. T., BARBER BEAUM 


Managing Director. 
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OUNTY FIRE 
REGENT-STREET,, 


His “Grace the Duke of Rut. | The ‘Rt. my Lord Kin, 
lan The Rt. Hon. tase Northwick 
The Most N. Noble the Marquis of fone Booth, 
Northampton Ba ber Beaumont 
The Directors of the Peeracten | Fire Orrice faving deter- 
mined to discontinue their Business, parties insured therein vel 
naturally look around among other Offices in which 
e-insure most beneficially. The Directors of the COUNT" 
FIRE OFFICE, therefore, submit to consideration, that in the 
County Fire Office the Insured share i in the Profits, after paying 
losses and the expe enses of an economical management, and are 
exonerated by a large Capital from all ye rsona. responsibility. 
That Returns of 10, 20, and 25 per cent. have been paid, durin 
the last 22 years, to all who have continued insured 7 years, an 
to the amount of 93,000/.—a greater advantage to the public than 
has been realized by any other Fire Office. 
Applications — Agents to the late Protector Fire Office to 
become Agents to the County Fire Office, will be immediately 
attended to. 


ROYAL DISPENSARY FOR DISEASES OF THE EAR, 
AND THE DEAF AND DUMB, Doan street, Soho-square. 
Patnos—The EEN, 


HE GRAND. PANCY. ‘DRESS BALL at the 
COLO: M, in AID of the above INSTITUTION, will 
take place = THU RSDAY, January 14. 
ADIES PATRONESSES. 
H. R. H. the Duchess of Kent | ‘The Countess of Lincoln 
H. R. H. the Princess Victoria | Viscountess Beresford 
‘The Marchioness of Ailesbury | Lady Rolle 
The eonanoness of London- Lady Grey 
‘The Lady Meaveress 
Mrs. Sheriff Lainson 
Mrs. Sheriff Salomons. 


OFFICE, 








The c countess of Dartmouth 
‘The Countess Pozzo di Borgo 
The Countess of Jersey 

The Colosseum will be opened at Nine o'clock, and the Ball 
commence at Ten 

Tickets ls, 6d. ‘cach, and Family Tickets 21s. each (which will 
admit three persons), may be had, on producing vouchers from 
a Lady Patroness or Governor of the Institution, at the Dispen- 
sary ; the Colosseum ; and of the Dd Bon booksellers :—Sams, 
St. James’s-street ; Ebers & Co., Old Bond-street ; and Baily «& 
Co. Cornhill. ENRY S. SMITH, Sec. 

Royal Dispensary, Jan. 6, 1836. 


HESS TAUGHT.—Mr. Georce WALKER, 
Author eteqvenel Works on Chess, informs the Nobility 
and Gentry that he Givas LESSONS on the speediest_ Meth 
of attaining this scientific and fash Acc 
For cards of address, and terms (which are moderate), apply to 
Messrs. s. Walker, Music WwW are house, 17, Soho-square. 











NEW NOVELS, 
Published by Longman, Rees, Orme, & Co. London, 
NE 23 T HO SAND; 
the DAYS of HENRY QUATRE. 
By the ams of * ba sa, . th iad of Burgundy,’ &c. 
3vols ° 
“ Mr. James is the head of living historical romance writers 
his most successful production.”’—Lit. Gazette. 


M ARGARET r RAVENSCROFT. 
. ST. 
Author of ‘ tales of + the Rames’ han,’ &c. &c. 
‘ols. ye 
“Mr. St. John is updestehie ac ae man ; his mind is culti- 
vated by reading and travelling, and he thinks over what he 
reads and sees. The present work contains some fine concep- 
tions of character."’—Lit. este. 


THE DOCTOR, &c. 
Vols. 1,2, and 3. 1. Lis. 6d. 
“Rich beyond almost any other of the time in the best know- 
ledge, and the nrost beautiful _ rature."’—Quarterly Rev. 


THE GIPS Y. 
By the Author of ‘Darnley,’ Tite and Adventures of John 
Marston Hall,’ &c. 3 vale. post 8vo. 1. Ils. 6d, 


ROS A BEL. 
By the Authoress of ‘ Constane e.” 3vols. 


il. lls. 6d, 
EN NGLISH in INDIA. 
3vols. UM. 

“Displays no common talent..." t he girl who is sent out on 
speculation, and who is resolved to marry for ambition, and her 
c cred At ly, unaffected, and true-hearted, are admirably 
painted.”"—/ 

WARLEIGH; or, ‘the FATAL OAK. 
By the Authoress of ‘The White Hoods,’ &c. 
3 vols. 1. Ils. 6d. 

“ Mrs. Bray has with great skill woven into the annals of Crom- 

well’s iron time a fearful and appropriate legend.""— Metropolitan. 


8. 
’ 


D RE. 
Edited by the COUNTESS of MORLEY. 3 vols. 1. 1s. 6d. 


NEW VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, 
Published by Longman, Rees, Orme, & Co. London. 
RAVEL in ETHIOPIA; 
Above Be Second C stareet of » Nile. 
A. HOSK ‘si 
4to. with a — ante Teetrekient, at. 13s. 6d. 


A TOUR in GREECE and the LEVANT. 
By the Rev. RICHARD BURGESS, B.D, 
Of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
— Sen 2 ae 3 _ 
he same A 
THE TOPOGRAPHY and ANT IQUITIES of ROME; 
With the Recent Discoveries about the Forum and Via Sacra. 
2 vols. 8vo. with enmereus Plates. 31, 3s. 


WANDERINGS and ‘ADVENT URES in the 
INTERIOR of SOUTHERN AFRICA. 
By ANDREW STEEDMAN. 
With a Map and numerous Rugvavings. 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 


pover and MOI AMMED ALI; 
Or, TRAVELS in the VALLEY of the NILE, 
By JAMES AUGUSTUS =. JOHN. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s, 


SIR EDWARD SEAW ARD’ S NARRATIVE of his 
SHIPWRECK, and consequent Discovery of some Islands in 


the Caribbean as 
ted by Miss JANE rom" TER, 
2nd edit. Hs ols. 


A VISIT to CONSTANTINOPLE, &e. 





By JOHN AULDJO, Esq. F.G.S. Plates, 10s. 6d, 
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HE FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW, 

No. 32, will be published on the 14th of this Month. _ Bills 

and Advertisements rec eived by Messrs. Richter & Co. 30, Soho- 
square, and Mess: Black and Armstrong, Tavistock-street, 
Covent-parden, till ¢ the 13th instant. 


R. THOMSON’S RECORDS of GENERAL 
SCIENCE, for JANUARY, contains the Life of Flamstead, 
in which the true Character of Sir Isaac Newton is expose 
Description and Plate of Mr. Coffey’s New Patent Still—And the 
Processes for separating Four New Dyes from Madder. 
Printed for John ‘Taylor, Bookse fler and Publisher to the 
University of London, Upper Gower-street. 


Mt RNUAL neatly bound in cloth boards, price 2 


UAL of the FRENCH VERBS, in 
aot they are arranged on a New and Easy Plan; the 
rregular © ‘onjugations being formed into Classes according to 
their Analogy : with Remarks and Qu stions for Examination to 
facilitate their Acquirement, and lessen the labour at the In- 
structor. Designed princ ipelly, for the Use of Schoo 
London: Simpkin & Marshall; and J. Billinghurst, "iiiuton, 


THE MOST APPROPRIATE GIFT-BOOK OF THE 
_SEASON 
HE BO 2 K - 


cz RISTMAS. 
y T. K. HERVE 

In 1 vol. with 40 Mercotene ele sgantly bound, price 12s. 

London; Printed for W. Spooner, 259, Regent-street, Oxford- 
Street. 

“It may be regarded as a perennial, acceptable at all seasons, 
to the lovers of that kind of lore whic h chronicles the “estivals 
of England in a congenial spirit of earnestness and poetry. It is 
written with gusto and knowlege. Mr. Hervey has created one 
of the most cheerful, story-telling, and instructive books of the 
whole season.” —Atlas. 

“The book is one of the most acceptable of the season. Mr. 
Hervey has collected all that is posstt bly to be said or sung shout 
the ceremonies, courtesies, and festivities of Christmas.”—Cou 
Journal. 

“This is, in truth, the most appropriate Annual which the 
year has yet produced, Unlike works of fugitive interest, des- 
tined fora mere fleeting popularity, the ‘ Book of Christmas’ 
will be the stock Gift-book of the season for the next half cen- 
tury. It is a work calculated to interest and edify the young, 
and to amuse the old.""—United Service Gazette. 


On the 3ist of Dec war == —— ~ price 6s. the Thirty- 


HE BRIT ISH “ RITIC “Qu ARTERLY 
THEOLOGICAL REVIEW—and ECCLESIASTICAL 

RECORD. 

Reviews: Anderson's Discourses on the Communion, Offices 
—How is the Church to be saved '—Memoir of Simon Episcopius 
—Dick on the Moral Improvement of Mankind—Bishop of Lin- 
coln’s Account of the W ritings of Clement of Alexandria— Mis- 
sions and Missionaries—Moral Science—Archbishop Whately's 
Sermons—Republican Christianity—Mr. Blanco White, Heresy 
and Orthodoxy—The Cause of Protestantism in England and 
lreland—Ecc1 ASTICAL Recorp, containing, 1. A Summary 
of Events connected with the C hurch and the cause of Christi- 
anity—2. Notices of new Theological Wor 

Printed for J. G. & Ae Rivington, St. Paul’ s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 

Roe F je ne ul eine UTION, 
3l. a new edition of 
HE HISTORY of "EU ROPE, from the Com- 
mencement of the French Revolution to the Restoration 
of the Rouenoes, 
ARCHIBALD ALISON, F.R.S-E., Advocate. 
These oF s bring the History } Be to the Assumption of 
the Imperial Crown by Napoleon in 1804. Vols. V. and V 
whic h complete the Work, are in the press. 

* These volumes narrate the events with an animation per- 
fectly consistent with simplic uty ty uithful and forcible, it shows 
us the evils of weak submissic the government, and of arro- 
gant demand in the people. ‘To all gives the mighty moral of 
a Revolution. bakes at his history is told with ease and eloquence 
is its humblest pr: ack wood's Mz agazin 

Printed for W illiam “Blae kwood & Sons, Maida ; and 
T. Cadell, London. 

THE SCHOOLMASTER ABROAD. 

New Editions of the following superior Elementary Books, on 
fundamental Branches of Knowledge, which comprehend a 
complete and enlightened course of “Modern Education, have 
just been published, and claim. the especial attention and 


fim preference of the Schoolmasters of the United King- 


NOLDSMITH’S GRAMMAR of BRITISH 
HISTORY, 3s. 6d. 

Robinson’s Abridgment of Hume and Smollett, 9s. 

Goldsmith’s British Geography, 4s. 6d. 

Gifford’s Abridgment of Blackstone, including 
the Reform Bill, 1 L 

Goldsmith’s Wonders of the United Kingdom, 
3 vols. 2ls, 

Blair’s English Grammar and Composition, 2s. 6d. 

Robinson’s Grammar of General History, 3s. 6d. 

Robinson’s Elements of Modern History, 7s. 

Squire’s Grammar of Astronomy, 9s. Gd. 

Blair’s Grammar of Natural Philosophy, 6s. 6d. 

Blair’s Universal Preceptor, 5s. 

Johnston’s Grammar of Classical Literature, 8s. 

Mamilton’s Drawing-Book, 21s. 

Nicholson's Book of English Trades, 7s. 6d. 

Mitchell’s Universal Catechist, 7s. 

Nicholson’s Complete Course of Pure and Mixed 
Mathematies, 21s. 

Rundall’s Grammar of Sacred History, 4s. 

Clark’s Hundred Wonders of the World, 10s. 6a. 

Clark’s Wonders of the Heavens, 10s. 6d. 

Petch’s Moral Principles of the Old and New 
Testament, as. 6d. 

Phillips’s Use of the Clobes, 3s. 6d. 

Goldsmith’s Biographical Class-Book, 7s. 

It need not be stated, to any intellige nt and experienced Pre- 
pet tos that these several books are este emed the best and most 
perfect Elementary Books ever published. They are, in fact, 
the identical working-tools which have created what is often 
called “ the accelerated march of intellect.’ 

‘To render them a working and practical means of instruction, 
they are severally provided with Books of Questions and Exer- 
cises, and with Keys for t .e convenience of Schools and Tutors. 


Printed for Sir Richard Phillips; and b be 
bert, & Piper; and by all Booksellers. eee 




















NEW WORKS 
Just published b 
Richard Bentley, 6, » New Burlington-street. 


HE SE L F- 
vs the Author of ‘ The Lollards,’ &c. 


vols. 8vo. with 14 Tinstrations, 
PARIS. "AND THE PARISIANS ry 1835. 
By FRANCES TROL Y OPE. 
Author of ‘The Domestic Manners of the Americans,’ &c. 


TH 4 T - A W. 
y Mrs. HAL 
Auther’ of * The Buc anee -% &e. 
THE MONARCHY OF 1 HE MIDDLE CLASSES; 
FRANCE—SOC TAL, .. ark RARY, AND POLITICAL. 
erie: 
By HENRY L. BU iw ER, oe M. P. 


CHRONICLES ‘OF WALTHAM. 


By the Author of * The Subaltern,’ &c. 3 vols. 


2 vols. post 8vo. 


2nd Edition, revised, with Addit tons, in 2 vols. 8vo. with fine 


Po 
MEMOIRS OF 
LIEUT..GEN. SIR THOMAS PICTON, 
INCLUDING HIS CORRESPONDENCE. 


From the Originals in the Possession of the Family. 
By H. B. ROBINSON, Esq. 


G.C.B. 


NEW WORK eerrss BY yon oa 


2nd edition, i in 3 vols. 
TALES OF THE PEERAGE AN THE. PEASANTRY. 


By the Author « * The Chaperon.” 
2nd Edition, revised sod correc ed, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 


MEMOIRS OF LORD BOLD GBROKE AND OF 
HIS TIMES. 
By G. W. COOKE, Esq. Barrister-at-Law, B.A. Oxon. 


9. 
TR Smee S LE CLIFF. 
y FRANCES TROLLOPE, 
Author of % Paris and the Parisians in 1835.’ 
8, New Burlington-street, Jan. 9, 1836. 
MR. BENTLEY'S LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
The Sllowing. Works will be published immediately. 


In 2 vols. NS with Plate RN 
MPRESSTO of AMERICA. 


During the Years wh 34, ee 185, 
By TY BONE POW ER, Esq. 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. s 
AMERICAN IN ENGLAND. 
By the Author of ‘ A Year in Spain,’ &c. 


MRS. CLEVELAND AND THE ST. CLAIRS. 
By Lady ISABELLA ST. JOHN. 3 vols. 





THE 


4. 
3rd Edition, revised, with Additions. 
In 2 vols. post svo. with many Plates, ine luding two additional, 
f the Iron Gate of the Danube, price 21s. 
A STEA iM ve — DOV aan THE DANUBE, 
TH SKETCH 
HUNGARY, W AL LAC HIA, SE RV . A, and TURKEY. 
By M. J. QUIN, Author ot ‘A Visit to Spain,’ &c. 


and Edition, sates and corrected. 
13 vols. small svo. with P privat 
A PILGRIM. — TO THE LAND, &e. 
y A. DE L: AM AR’ TIKE. 


B EN B RAC E: 
THE LAST OF NELSON’S AGAMEMNONS. 
By Captain FREDERIC CHAMIER, R.N. 3 vols. 


MEMOIRS oF THE PRINCE OF THE PEACE, 
DON MANUEL GODOY.) 
Translated under the Superintendence of his Highness, 
m the Original Manuscript. 
By Lieut.-Col. J. C D" ESMEN! ARD. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait. 


On the 20th instant, com pepete a meat pocket volume, with Two 
cngravings, no Pi signs by Cawse, price 6s. boun d, 
MR. a BR'S HEADSMA AN,’ 
eon the New Volume 
THE STAN D. ARD NOV ELS AN D "Rom ANCES. 
The next Work to appe: ar in this ¢ ellection will be 
MR. HOPE’S ‘ANASTASIUS 
BOOKS publishe ad A William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh ; 
7 min Cadell, London. 
THe C ¢ ABALBQW of TIME. 
A Poem in Ten Books. 
By ROBERT POLLOK, A.M. 
The 13th edition, in foolscap 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 
he 2nd edition, 





Tom Cringle’s Log. Reprinted from Blackwood’s 
Magazine, with Additions and Corrections, in 2 vols. foolscap 8vo. 
price 12s. bound in cloth. 


III. 
Passages from the Diary ofa late Physician. With 


Notes and Illustrations by the Editor. 
foolscap 8vo. price 12s. 
Scenes and Hymns of Life, with other Religious 
Poems. By Felicia Hemans. In foolscap avo. price 7s. 6d. 
Also, by the same Author, 


ith edition. In 2 vols. 


Records of Woman ; and other Poems. The 4th 


edition. In foolscap 8vo. price 8s. 6d. 
Songs of the Affections; with other Poems. The 
2nd edition. In foolscap 8vo. 7s. 


The Forest Sanctuary ; ‘with other Poems. 3rd 
edition, with additions. Bosiseap 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


IN THE PRESS, 
n 1 vol. foolscap 8vo. 

The Ady om. of Sir Frizzle Pumpkin; Nights 
at Mess; and other Tales. (Originally published in Black- 
wood’s Magazine), with Illustrations, by George Cruikshank. 

In 2 vols. foolscap 8vo. 


The Cruise of the Midge. By the Author of 


THE = REVOLUTION. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. pri 10s. with 11 Maps and Plan: 
ISTORY of the “GREEK REVOLUTION, 
By ‘THOMAS GORDON, F.R.S. 
Printed_for W Anliam Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh; and 
Thomas Cadell, onda. 





. price Be 
Tas LIF E oa TT M Es of RIENZI, 
From, the French of Cerceau and Brumoy, 
Whitteke or & Co. Ave pen lane. 


ist pub ished, price . 6d. eb 





cloth lettered, 
HE BIBL i PRAY ER. BOOK: or, Christian 
Scripture Help in Prayer. Also, an arrange “d selection of 
the most striking and usefu 11 Prove srbs of Solomon. By the Author 
of * Serjeant 
Edinburgh : Waugh & Innes; 
and Whit take r & Co. London. 
hy ae ce d, for JANUARY 1836, price as, 
O. XXVIII. of the P RESBY: T E RE AN RE. 
VIEW and RELIGIOUS JOURNAL. 
c ontents :—1. General Assembly Sc hools—2. Kirby’s Bridge. 
ter Treatise—3. On the Style of Prophecy fe and Poe 1 
Works of Milton—5, Memoirs of the Council of Trent—s. } 
burgh Lectures on i stublishments.—Criti ae es—Ecclesias- 
tical, University, and Religious Intelligence, 
Vaugh & Co. Edinburgh ; Whittaker k& “C 0. London. 


pete 4 OF IRELAND. 
ust published, the Second Edition o 
U TLIN ES of IRISH HISTORY, 
Use of Young Persons; with Engravings. 
l2mo. half-boun 
ohn Harris, corner of St. Paul’s ( hurchyard. 


3, St. James’s-square, Jan. 8, 


day is published, 
c PENCILLINGS BY THE 
Tigee volumes, royal 12mo. 
John Macrone, St. James’s-square 
Agents for Scotls and—Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ; Smith & 
Son, Glasgow ; for Ire ‘land—John Cumming, Dublin 
BEAUTIFUL AND UNIQUE NEW YEAR'S GIFT, 
SIR EGERTON BRYDGES’ EDITION OF MILTON, 
Now completed, in 6 vols. feap. 8vo. exquisite oy illustrate d by 
urner, and richly bound, price 34 


HE LIFE and POEMS of MILTON; with 


{entest Critical and Historical Notes, Original and Se- 


lected 
By Sir EGERTON BRYDGES, Bart. 

“We recommend this work, with an unstretched conscience, 
as the best, as wellas the pre ttiest, that could adorn the boudoir 
and drawing-room powers ol —Atheneum. 

; y possible to produce a more beautiful 
aminer, 

“ Here, inde: sed, is an appropriate ( thristmas present ! Six mag- 
nificent volumes at a price daily squandered on the glittering 
ephemera of the day,”"—Bell's Messenger. 

Printed for. John Macrone, St. James’s-square. 


THE EDINBURGH MEDICAL AND SURGICAL 
JOURNAL, 
No. 126 is published this day, price 6s., with Four Engravings. 
HIS Number contains, among many other Ar- 
ticles ot inte rest, Professor Syme 6 C linical Report, with 3 
Plates—B. Esq. ona V arioloid Epidemic in_George 
Watson's Hges o ~ M'Kenzie’s Dissection of a Blighted 
Ovum—Dr. Hobart’s Case of Aneurism—Dr. Black on Dysentery 
—Dr. Perry on Continued Fever—A Translation of Professor 
Panizza’s Letter to Professor Bufalinion the Nerves—Dr. Alison's 
Experiments on the Vital Properties of Arteries—Mr. Ingleby on 
Obstructions in Labour, with a Plate—Dr. Lombard on the In- 
fluence of Professions on Pulmonary Consumption. 

Among the Works reviewed are— 

Brachet on the Ganglionic System of Nerves—Report of the 
Select Committee of the House of Commons on Medical Educa- 
tion—London Medico-Chirurgical Transactions—Dr. J. Clark on 
Pulmon: ary Tiedeman’s Physiology—Rayer on 
the Skin, 4 
L ae & © harles Black, Edinburgh; and Longman & Co. 

ondon 


THE — RGH NEW PHILOSOPHICAL aaa’ RNAL,. 
No. 39 is published this day, price 7s. 6d 
MON G the Articles in this NUMBER are—A 
Biographical Memoir of M. de Lamarck, by the Baron 
Cuvier—On the Hindu Astronomical Tables—On a Species of 
Beroe, by R. Patterson, Esq. Treasurer to the Belfast Museum 
—Mr. Faraday’s Reply to Dr. J, Davy— Spon nd Ehrenberg’s 
Recent Resea she »son the Infusoria—Dr. M. Gz ei iged s Meteoro- 
logical Observations—Dr. Mitchell on the Chalk and Flint of 
Yorkshire—The Rev. H. Se oresby on Modern Arctic Expeditions 
—Account of the Great Suspension Bridge at Fribourg—M. Du- 
fresnoy on the Volcanic Formations of the Environs of Naples— 
Mr. Robison’s New Pivot-Castor for Furniture—Mr. os y on 
the Quadrupeds and _ Birds of Sutherlandshire—M. 0 on 
Comets—Reports on Calculous Affections, made tothe _ emie 
des Sciences, by Messrs. Poison, Dulong, patrey. and Double— 
On Footmarks of Animals in Rocks, &c. 
L a and Charles Black, Edinburgh ; ee ‘Longman & Co. 
ondon 


“Late ‘ly published, in 1 vol. rovs al ise iamo., lbs. bds. (dedicated to 


HE LORDS and the. "PEOPLE; ; or, the 
Principles of Civil Government illustrated, under the con- 
nexion of Religion with the State, and Nobility in Britain. With 
a full Vindication of the Church of England, and an unreserved 
Exposé of the entire Papal System, moral, political, and doc- 
trinal; Irish Church Question, &e. aes ; and Original Letters of 
Napoleon, on the French Revoluti 
By WILLIAM HENRY "C. GREY, Esq. 
* Would that pte were more private gentle men with princi- 
les, reading, and industry, like those of Mr. Grey, whose object, 
in this work, is to give some new view of the rise ‘and foundation 
of our Constitution ; with a full and unreserved defence of the 
Monarchy, Aristocracy, and Church ; and to prove the impor- 
tant facts, both that no State can go on well, where there is not 
a connexion with Religion, and that there has been such con- 
nexion in this country from very early times. He is as sound a 
Protestant as he is a Constitutionalist ; and brings into view very 
usefully, the too much forgotten truth, that we do not owe our 
Christianity to Rome ! The reviewer would also refer espec ially 
to Mr. Grey's re »marks 1 the following important points. Cor- 
porate and ecclesiastical ri; zhts—tithes—st: ate of Ireland, and 
proposed measures—vindication and importance of the heredi- 
tary peerage—the expose of the pz npal sy stem—moral, religious 
and political, and municipal reform. ”—British Mag. for Sept. 
“The author has maintained his positions with force of a 
ment, and weight of authority : he reasons logically and correct y. 
It is one of the most car. fully written and valuable volumes - 
have perused on the subject."—Gentleman’: 3 Mag. for Decem 
London: W. Edwards; Stevenson, Cambridge ; Parker, Ox: 


ford ; Curry, Dublin ; Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh ; and all Book- 


W. Curry, jun. & Co. Dublin; 
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Nearly ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
DITH of GLAM™_MMIS 
By CUTHBERT CLUTTERBUCK, 
Of Kennaquhair, F.S.A. &e 
ait: Elder, and Co. “Cornhill. 





s day, in 8vo. ee 2s 
ROSPECTS OF, AND PROGRESS 
VARDS, A REPU BL IC 
a. mublished by A. J. Valpy, Red ison-enent, Fleet- 
street; and sold by all Booksellers. 


In foolse 7 avo. elegantly bound in scarlet morocco, price 
EW YEAR'S GIF 7 and JU VENIL E 
st v S .. NIR for 1836. Edited by TATTS 
This volume contains 9 highly-tinis 
Shenton, Hart, Staines, &c. , from Pi n, 
R.A., Miss Corbeaux, imonstone, _ and other eminent Artists. 
The Literature, which has been written with a careful view to 
s from the pens of W. and M. 
d, Miss Montague, Mrs. 





its fitness for |e 
Howitt, Mss onl ies, t 

M. C. Webbe, and others. 
— Whi itta ke Or & Co, Ave Mz aria lane. 


en He i Ban onan 
Just published, in 2 vol vols. §vo. 5th edition, 2&s. in boards, 
ACRED HISTORY of the WORLD philoso- 
phic: ally considered. Ina ig a of Letters to a Son. 
By SHARON TURNER, F.S.A. and R. A.S.L. 
The Becond Volume may be if id se parately, ne las. 
ondon: Longman, Rees, Orme, and ¢ 
~ HORSLEY’S THEOLOGICAL WORKS, 
his day i is published, in 8 vols. 8vo. 4. 1s. boards, 
H E THEOLOGICAL WORKS of 
SAMUEL rn EY, L.L.D. F.R.S. F.A.S., late Lord 
Rishop of St. Asap 
The Sermons, iss. 3 Biblical C {itrin, 2. i Charges, 9%. 5 
Psalis, 12s. ; may be hi * Y: <1, 
Printed for Longman & Co. ; and J 
DR. DIBDIN’S SUNDAY L IBRARY. 
Complete in 6 oo Creme 8vo. with 6 Portraits of distinguished 


tes, price 20s. in clot 
UNDA Y 





ly. 
*. Rivin: gzton. 





1 
7 IBRARY; containing nearly 
ONE HUNDRED SERMONS by the most eminent Di- 
vines. With Notes, &c. by the Rev. T. F. DIBDIN, D.D. 
™ — asure for the pious."’"— Lite onl Gazette. 
Any volume may be purchased separately. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, & Co. 


NEW DRAMAS, BY JOAN po BAILLIE, 
“This day is published, in 3 vols. price 36s. 
RAMAS, by JOAN NA’ BAILLIE. 
“ Exhibit all the genius of her earlier works.... Without 
question, the greatest of living poetesses. a nwum. 

*On laying down volume first, which we read through, from 
beginning to end, at one reclin ation, we felt that Scott was justi- 
fied in linking her name with that of Shakspeare."’"—See Black- 
wood, Jan. 1, 1836. 

London : Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, & Co. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 


1. Plays on the Passions. 3 vols. 8vo. 1. 11s. 6d. 
2. Miscellaneous Plays. 8vo. 9. 








CAPTAIN MARRYAT’S NEW W ORK, 
Splendidly illustrated by CLArKson STANFIELD, R.A. 
ing the first of a Series of Illustrated Works by the Best Au- 
thors, exec ute oe re ie ay supe ae ndence o 


HE PIR ATES noe ‘the THREE CUTTERS. 
With Twenty Plates, including a whole-length Portrait of 
the Author. In 1 vol. royal svo. price 1. Ils. 6d. ; imperial 8vo. 
with India proof plates, 2/. 12s. id 
“We notice the appearance of this splendidly illustrated work 
to undeceive the world in an idea, just now too prevalent, that 
it was intended as an annual ; 3 on the contrary, we hope it may 
be an eternal favourite in everlasting request Metropolitan. 
cui: Longman, Rees, Orme, & Co. 





‘his day is published, in 8 
A™ NU AL BLOGRAPHY pos ‘OBIT UARY, 
Vol. XX. for 1835-6. 
The principal M 
Ch. Lamb, Esq. ; Sir R. M 


wirs are those of. 
som; Dr. Jno. M Culloch; Lord 
de Dunstaville ; il. Pone, A.; Sir Wm. Elias Ti uunton 5 3 
Alex. ey Esq. ; Lord N Napier ; Wm. Smith, Esq. ; Chas. 
aiese, I Sse The Rev. Ed. Irving; Mrs. Hemans; Lord 
; M. T. Sadler, Esq. ; The Hon. Wm. R. Spencer; The 
Rev, ee Merrison; W. Cobbett, Esq.; Sir Peter Parker; 
Prof. Burnett ; The Rev. T. R. Malthus, & 
London: Leomemiatt Rees, Orme 
This day is publi ed, in 8vo. with P’ lates, price 10s. 6d. 
DIARY of the ‘WRECK of His Masesty’s 
Sure CHALLENGER, in May 1835; with an Account of 
the subsequent Encampment of the Officers and Crew during a 
Period of Si we n Weeks on the South Coast of Chili. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme. Brown, Green, & Longman. 








Lately published, in 8vo. price 12s. boards. 
BSE Rv ATIONS on the LAW and CONSTI- 
TU TION of INDIA; on the Nature of Landed Tenures, 
&e.; with an Inquiry into the Revenue and Judicial Adminis- 
tration and Regulations of Police at present existing in Bengal. 
By Lieut.-Col. GALLOW ¥ Second Edition. 
“As might be supposed, these heads are dealt with copiously 
by one who thoroughly understands his subject ; and will be 
Tused with eas ene ss by all who are interested in indian: affairs. 
We trust his | J y's Government will not lose sight of the im- 
portant matter a h Colonel Galloway's volume contains: a 
eat deal of matter for serious reflection. But we cannot go at 
ength into any. portion of it, from our scanty room : it suflices to 
say ths ut it is a judicious, manly, learne . treatise , meriting un- 
qualified praise.”’"—Me tropolita an. May, 18% 
W. H. Allen & Co. Leade abali-et reet. 


THE BEAUTIES OF WASHINGTON IRVING. 
is day is published, embellished with Twenty-one Cuts, from 
Original Drawings by G. Cruikshank, price 4x. 6d. cloth bds. 
ue BEAUTIES of |WASHINGTON 
IRVING, ESQ. The Fourth Edition. 
London: Printed for Thomas Teze & Son, Cheapside ; and 
wocured, by order, from any othe T Bookseller in the 
United Kingdom ; where also may be had, * The Sketch Book,’ 
by the same Author, 2 vols. price 0s. 
THE HIMALAYAN MOUNTAINS. 
LLUSTRATIONS of the BOTANY and other 
Brane ee of the NATURAL HISTORY of the HiMs- 
LAYAN MOUNTAINS; and of the Flera of Cashmere. By J. 
FORBES ROVLE, bea, BLS RCS. MERA Sof the Hon. 
Company's al Est ablishment, &e. and late superin- 
tendent of the Hon. Cc ompany’s Botanic Garden at Saharunpore. 
rts 1.to VIII. imp. 4to. ee id. each, with coloured plates, (To 
be completed i in a n Parts 
H. Allen & ‘Co. Leadenhall-street, 














PREPARATION FOR THE SACRAMENT, FOR THE 
USE OF LADIES. 
A new edition, in a neat poe ket volume, price . bounds the 
same in black calf, 3s. ; or in morocco eleg 
PREPAR AT ION for the LORD" s ‘SU PPER, 
tut wna € SOMPAN 1ON to the ALTAR, intended chiefly for 
t 8 ud 
By MARY CORNY ALLIS, of Wittersham, Kent. 
the 


Observations, C ritical, E xplanatory,and Practical, 
on the Canonic al ae riptures. Corrected and enlarged. In 4 vols. 
Svo. 2. 2s. boar 

: Where may also ke had, , 

The Family Book of Common Prayer; being a 
Selection of Collects and other Praye rs from the Liturgy of “the 
Established Church, arranged as a Form of Daily Devotion, 
Morning and Evening, for Private or Domestic Use. By the Rev. 
‘THOMAS GILL, A.M., late Minister of Deame urk-hill C hapel. 
ley 6d. bound. 

#* A liberal allowance to the purchasers of ha iantities. 
London: Baldwin & Cradoc 


JOYCE'S SCIENTIFIC DIALOGUES—BY 
DR. GREGORY. 


Lately published, complete in 3 vols. l8mo. handsomely printed 
in . Le type, with numerous Cuts, price 12s. half-bound and 


let 
SCIENTIFIC DIALOGUES; intended for the 
Instruction and Entertainment of Young Pe ople ; in which 
the First Principles of Natural and Experimental Philosophy are 
fully explained; comprising Mechanics, Astronomy, Hydrosta- 
tics, Pneumatics, Optics, Magnetism, Electricity, and Galvanism. 
By ‘the Rev. 1 JOYCE. 
A New Edition, with all the cuts re-en graved, and the bic ow 
correcte “dl Fm enlarged, by OLINTHUS GREGORY, 
F.R.A . Professor of Mathematics in the Royal’ Military 





Acade “my, Ke 
London: Baldwin & Cradock ; 
Simpkin & Marshall. 
RE-PUBLICATION OF THE GENUINE PLATES OF 
HOGARTH. 
No. 14 of this great work, published on the Ist of January, con- 
trins the FIRST PLATE of that populur Series of HO- 
eR RT Ss ‘ 
MARR RIAGE-A-LA-MODE. 
4 2. ACHORUS of SINGERS. 3. The LAUGHING AU- 
DIENC The whole perfectly restored, and e oy to the best 
impressions of these Plates ever offered to the public. It may be 
said with truth, that each Plate is worth more than the price of 
the entire number 
Fine impre: ssions of Nos. I. to XIV. «5 price 5s. each, can 
still be had, and gentlemen, now subscribing may secure a fa- 
vourable position on the subse ription list 
London: Baldwin & ¢ woe k, P ~-1.- Proprietors of 
as original Plates of Hogart 
A Prospectus, with fuil a ‘ulars of the contents of this Work, 
and mode of public ation, can be had gratis 


GILBERT’S CLERICAL GUIDE. 
Just published, in 1 vol. roy oval vo, peic = 1/. 2s. in cloth boards, a 
ition, 
HE CLERICA L GU iDE and ECCLE.- 
SIASTICAL DIRECTORY : containing a complete 
gister of the Dign = Benefices of the Church of England, 
with their respective Value, founded on an average of three 
Years ; and exhibiting the Names of the Incumbe nts, Patrons, 
and Impropriators, C ounty, Diocese, Archdeaconry, Population, 
and Church Accommodation of the Li ivings : compile -d from the 
Report of the Commissioners appointed “ to inquire into the Re- 
venues and Patronage of the Established Church in England and 
Wales;” and presented to both Houses of Parliament, in June, 
1835, by Command of His Majesty. To which are added, an 
alph: abetical List of the Dignits aries and Beneficed Clergy, and 
the Ece lesiz astic al Patronage at the disposal of th . King, Lord 
Chancellor, Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, Archbishops, 
Bishops, Deans and Chapters, Pre bendaries of Cathedral : ind 
Collegiate Churches, Colleges at the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, &c. & 
Printed for J. 

Waterloo-p tog Ball Mis 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND a 
Published monthly, price 2s. 
An EXTRA su ET given with . FIRST Xt MBER for the 
NEW YEAR. 


Al 
‘THES BRITIS SH MAGAZIN fk,and MONTHLY 
REGISTER of RELIGIOUS and ECCLESIASTICAL IN- 
FORMATION, DOCUMENTS, &e 
Vhe obj ects “embraced in the general plan of the Work are, 
Original ers, On Religious and Biblical Subjects, Church 
Affairs, AL Biographies ; Antiquities, Sacred Poetry, and Devo- 
tional C “ompositions. —Documents: Church Revenues and Re- 
rials: Judicial Decisions, and Laws regulating the 
h.—Descriptive Sketches of Parish Churches and Antiqui- 
smbellished by Engravings. —Corresponde nce: on all 
jects connected with Religion, the Clergy, Church, or Poor. 
—Keviews, and Notices of New Books Fi ‘amphlets.—Miscel- 
lanea: Exposure of Falsehoods respectit h, Extracts 
from New Books, Charges, and Speeches $ “on Chure h oe Ts. — 
Ecclesiastical — dtige a : : Appanianey . } =me ts, Births, 
Marriages, and “ od $ ws: Oxford, 
C ambridge, Des : ac ih Vionth, throughout 
the United Kingd iom — Looks, Prices of F unds, Notices to 
Corresponden 
The Seve math ‘and Eizhth Volumes, with a Copious Index, just 
conepet ted. Sets, or any former Volume, or single Number, may 
re ha 
Printed for J. G. & F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterlov-place, Pall Mail ; J. Turrill, 250, and T. Clere Smith, 
287, Regent-stree 


R. Hunter; J. Booker; and 








i, Tivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, and 








Early in —— will be published, in 1 vol. 8vo. 
ERMONS. By the late Dr. Tuomas M’Crie, 


Author of the * Life of John Knox,’ &c. &ec, &e. 
Recently published, by the same Author, 


Life of John Knox. (With new Portraits of Knox, 
and Regent Murray ;) containing Illustrations of the History of 
& RE FORM ATION in SCOTLAND, with Biographical Notices 

the Principal Reformers, and Sketches of Literature in Scot- 

fund, during the Sixteenth Century. 5th edit. 2 vols. 8vo. I. 10s, 


The Life of Andrew Melville. 2nd edit. 2 vols. 
8vo. 1/. 4s. Ill. 

History of the Progress and Suppression of the 
Reformation in Spain, during the » Sixteenth C entury. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Memoirs of Mr. William Veitch, Minister of 
Dumfries, and George Bryson, Merchant in Edinburgh. Written 
by themselves. With other Narratives illustrative of the History 
of Scotland, from the Restoration to the Re ~~ To whic 
are added, Biographical Sketches and Notes. 8vo. 

Printed for Li — Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh ; and 
Thomas Cadell, London. 








The 2nd edition, vith numerous additions, with 15 Maps, in 
2 large vols. 8vo. price 1/. 10s. 
RITIS ii AMERICA. 
By JOHN MACGREGOR, Esq. 

*.* This work c eatains full and accurate Sketches of the Cli- 
mate, Soil, Natural Productions, sAstic ulture, Trade, Fisheries, 
&c. of the Canadas, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edwar 
Isls and, Cape Breton, Newfoundland, &c. &c., with full and 
practical information to Emigrants. 

This edition contains much additional information ; and the 
whole accounts have been brought down to the latest period. 

Printed for W rm Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh; and 
Thomas Cadell, London. 


ABLEAU GENERAL et PROGRESSIF de 
la LANGUE FRANCAISE; being a Vocabulary of all 
Words used now in Paris by well-bred i ersons, arranged gra- 
dually in six Classes ; the first composed of what is most useful 
and known to young Children, and the five others gradually 
diminishing in utility, with numerous Examples shx puing the 
correct Application and Construction of Wor $5 in French and 
english. On that plan, the pupil, learning first what occurs 
daily in conversation, and ultimate ely knowing every word, with 
the modern idiom, is soon enabled to converse on every subject. 
Dedicated, by permission, to Her Majesty. 
ly Monsieur DE LOL ME, 
French Maste -r to the Blackheath New Peupeletery School. 
eo of 350 pages, very close, 
Paul's C hurchysrd ; ; and BE rend Co. Soho- 





J. Souter, Ast 
square. 


DR. ADAM CLARKE'S GOSPEL HARMONIZED. 
This day is published, 2 Z tee apt, Ox ore. Lg atine Portrait 
6d. in 
HE GOSPEL HARMONIZED; with Notes 
and Reflections, “ sparstert, xperime: ntal, and Practi- 
cal, chiefly by Dr. AD! CLARK ; arranged from 
the best Authorities, ca designed forthe use of Ministers, Stu- 
dents, and private ary ns. 
$y SAMUEL DUN 
London: Printed By "Thomas hay & ;™ Cheapside ; and 
may be procured of any other Bookseller inthe b nited Kingdom. 








FAMILY LIBRARY. 
On Tuesday, Dec. 1, ves published, embellished with Engrav- 
£8, price 5 


rth, 
‘THE LIFE ‘and TIMES of GEN 
WASHINGTON. 


ERAL 


By CYRUS R. EDMONDS. 
Vol. IL. which ¢ Bed the work, forming Vol. 54 of the 
Family L ibrary. 

London: Printed for Thomas Tegg & Son, Cheapside ; and 
may be procured, by order, from every Bookseller i in the United 
Kingdom; where also may be had, Vol. 1. of the same Work. 

2nd e IME of 


NOWLES’S "PAC. SIMILE PRONOUNC- 
ING DICTIONARY ofthe ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 
as a desideratum in English Literature, is this day ublished, 
for the Author, by G. Berger, Holywe ll-street, Strand, in 1 vol. 
royal 8vo. at lM. 4s. 6d.; or in 7 Parts, at 3s. 6d. each ; or 25 
Numbers, at ls. each. ive ontains 55.000 Words more than either 
Mr. Sheridan's or Mr. Walker's; and includes a Voca pulary of 
11,960 Greek, Latin, and Scripture Proper Names. The Voca- 
bulary, as a separate Work, at 29. 6¢d., with a_Portrait of the 
Author; anda Portrait with every copy of the Dictionary. 


, This day are publishe ~d, New and Cheaper Editions of 


RS. MARKHAMS HISTORIES. 
1. England. 








Fifth edition, 2 vols. 12s. boards, 
France. A 3rd edition, 2 vols. 12s. 
3. Spain. On the plan of Mrs. Markham’s * His- 
tories of England and France.’ By Maria ¢ ae ott. 2 vols. 12s. 
John Murray, Albemarle-stree 
MRS. MARKHAM'S NEW WORK. 
This Th is published, with illustrative Woodcuts, 1 vol. 12mo. 
H's! ORICAL CONVERSA a! ONS for 
vou NG PERSONS. Containing—1.  eToRy 
of MALTA, and LN KNIGHTS of RHODES” . 2. The HIS- 
TORY rf POLAN 
By Mrs. MARKH iN, Author of the‘ Histories of England and 





John Murray, “Albe ‘marle-street. 
CIVIL ENGINEERING AND ARCHITECTURE, 
OHN WEALE (late Taylor), ARCHITEC- 

TURAL L PRRART, ys 59, High Holhere,. announces 
pr} immediate pene ORKS for the ENGINEER, AR- 
CHITEC DENT: ae AMATEUR. 

T ee of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
in 4to. with a Portrait of the late President, Thomas Telford, and 
we om Plates. Price 24s. Subscribers’ names received. 

Practical Treatise on Locomotive Engines upon 

Re pd founded upon a greai many new Experiments made 

during a Residence in England for Sci tentific Purposes, by Che- 

valier G. Pambour, in 8vo. with Plates. Price 12s. Subscribers’ 
names received. 

Building and other Acts relating to Buildings, 
with Decisions and Annotations, by an Architect. Pocket size, 
2s. 6¢.; in pocket book form, in leathe or, 3s. 

Moller’s Great Work of German Gothie Archi- 
tecture, 2 vols. large folio, 130 Plates, bound in 1 vol. with Ger- 
man Text complete ; and to be ace ompanied with a Translation 
of the Origina ‘Text in a separate svo. vol. Price 34. 10s. till 
December 25; after which the price will be raised. 

Moller’s Memorials of German Gothic Architec- 
ture, with Notes and Illustrations, in 8vo. (sold separate from the 
preceding). Price 8s. cloth and lettered. 

To be had, 

Nicholson‘s Architectural and Engineering Dic- 
deners. 2 vols. large 4to. 1000 pages, and 281 fine Plate ss, (pub= 
pone dat 12/. 5s.) now offered to the Profession at 4d. 4s. in cloth 
boards and lettered. 

Wild’s Cottages for the Peasantry and for Emi- 
grants. 8vo. Plates, price 7s. 

Hakewill on Elizabethan Architecture. 8vo. 
8 Plates, price 7s. 

Goodwin’s Rural, Cottage, and Villa Architec- 
ture, with Supplement. 2 vols. 2nd edition, large 4to. superior 
Plates, cloth boards and le ceoned, Price 5/. 5s. Supplement to 
Ditto, separate. Price 

Wood's Travels of an Architect in France, Italy, 
and Greece. 2 vols. 4to, 72 Plates and Vignettes, pric e 2l. 2s. 

Sopwith’s Treatise on Isometrical Drawing. 8vo. 
34 Plates. Price 16s. 

Gratis. An entendod Cotalegne of New and Prac- 
tical Archi Works eu sale, English and 
Foreign, 
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WORKS PRINTED FOR JOHN TAYLOR, 


HISTORY. 


NIEBUHR’S HISTORY OF ROME. 
Transloted by JULIVS C. HARE, M.A. and CONNOP. THIRL- 
WALL, M.A. Fellows of Trinity, College, Cambridge. 
2nd ocean, revised, with the Co 

n the 3rd edition of the Original. 8vo. 16s. 


Vor. I. 
rrections and samtens ‘made 


NIEBUHR’S HISTORY OF ROME. Vot. II. 
‘Repaid Wd JULIUS C. HARE, M.A. and CONNOP THIRL- 
WAL Fellows of Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo. 16s. 

mei Here we close our remarks upon this memorable work—a 
work which, of all that have appeared in our age, is the best 
fitted to excite men of learning to intellectual activity ; from 
which the most accomplished sc holar may gather fresh stores of 
knowledge, to which the most experienced politician may resort 
for theoretical and practical instruction, and which no person 
can read as it ought to be read, without feeling the better and 
more generous sentiments of his common human wature en- 
livened and strengthened.”"—Edinburgh Review, Jan. 


ON THE ORIGIN OF UNIVERSITIES AND 
ACADEMICAL DEGREES. 
By, HENRY MALDEN, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, Professor of Greek in the U — Saggee of London. 
Foolscap 8vo. 3s. 6d. ¢ 


POETRY. 


ARY’S DANTE. 
THE me, or, Hell, Purgatory, and Paradise of Dante 
lighieri. Translated by the Rev. H. F. CARY, A.M. ard edit. 
In 3 vols. fe. 8vo. 18s. clot 
——Mr. Cary’s translation —the est we ever read of any 
work. 7 amarterly Review, July, 1 


THE-BIRDS OF ARISTOPH ANES. 
Translated into English Verse, with Notes. By the Rev. H. F. 
CARY, A.M., Author of the Translation of Dante. 8vo. 9s. 6d. 
THE AGAMEMNON OF AESCHYLUS. 


Trandate. with Notes, Critical and Explanatory. ay. sou 
SYMMONS, A.M. of Christ Church, Oxford.” 8vo 





NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
THE STEAM-ENGINE FAMILIARLY EX- 
PLAINED AND ILLUSTRATED; 


With its Aguifoction tod to the Arts and Manufactures, to Navi iga- 
tion and Rail-roads. With Plain Maxims for the Guidance of 
Railway Speculators. 5th edition considerably enlarged. 12mo. 
with Engravings and Woodcuts. Price 7s. 6d. cloth. 


FAMILIAR ASTRONOMY. 
By GEORGE DARLEY, A.B., Author of a System of Popular 
eometry, &c. 12mo. with Engravings, 5s. mor. cloth lettered. 





MATHEMATICS. 


THE .ELEMENTS OF ARITHMETIC. 
By AUGUSTUS DE MORGAN, Eas. 3rd edition. Royal i2mo. 


THE ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA, 
Preliminary to the Differential Calculus, and fit for the higher 
classes of Schools in which the Principles of Arithmetic are 
taught,“ By AUGUSTUS DE MORGAN, Esq. Royal Imo. 


. cloth. 
LESSONS ON NUMBER. 
As given at a Pettaloesion. Seboct at Cheam, Surrey. pet edition. 
STER’S UAL. 12mo. 4s. 6d. clot 
THE SCHOLAR’S PRAXIS, lzmo. 2s. bound. 
(Sold separately.) 


PRINCIPLES OF GEOMETRY 


Familiarly illustrated, and applied to a variety of weetyl _ 


ses. De e Instruction rd Young P 
fer Prot, RITCHIE, L.L.D.. tame. with 180 Wood. 
cuts. . 


“ The practical | apalicetions which are added must render the 
study ware will he f nee the young, since the Exercises on the 
Principles will found as amusing as the ordinary sports of 
ept. 28, 1833. 
AN INSTRUMENT FOR TEACHING 


GEOMETRY, 
Copvortible into 2 Tpesdelite Srisis Level, oer wg A . Soxtent, 
an ollaston’s Goniometer, has bee 
had of the publisher. Price 2/. 12s. Cd. ane ee 


PRINCIPLES OF THE DIFFERENTIAL 
AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS, 

Wensiieete med for the 4 applied on vey ro useful pur 

RITCHIE, L-L.D. 12mo. with Wood-cuts, 4s. ef. clot” 


THE ‘ELEMENTS OF EUCLID, 


With a Commentary and Geometrical E By the R 
DIONYSIUS LARDNER, CLD. ith edit, vor fs bd 


AN ANALYTICAL TREATISE ON PLANE 


AND SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. 
By the Rev. DIONYSIUS LARDNER, L.L.D. 2nd edition. 
‘orrected and improved. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE 
DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL 
CALCULUS. 

By the Rev. DIONYSIUS LARDNER, L.L.D. avo. 21s. 

A SYSTEM OF POPULAR GEOMETRY. 


Containing, in afew Lessons, so much of the Elements of 





Euclid as is necessary and. sufficient fora right understanding of | Or 


every Art and Science in its leading Truth: d 1 Prin- 
ciples. By GEORGE DARLEY. AB. and edie ie ee ato 


BOOKSELLER AND PUBLISHER TO THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, UPPER GOWER STREET, 








COMPANION TO THE POPULAR 
GEOMETRY. 


In which the Elements of Abstract Science are familiarized, 
illustrated, and rendered practically useful to the various pur- 
poses of Life, with numerous Cuts. Price 4s. 6d. clot! 


A SYSTEM OF POPULAR ALGEBRA, 
With a Section on Pegpestions ond, Fregeessions. 2nd edition. 


A SYSTEM OF POPULAR TRIGONO.- 
METRY, 
Both Plane and Spherical, with Popular Treatises on Logs- 
Price 3 and the A pplication of Algebra to Geometry. 2nd edit 
rice 3s. 

* For students = of only seek this limited knowledge of these 
Sciences, there are perhaps no Treatises which can be read with 
more advantage than Besley’ 's Popular Geometry and Algebra.” 
—Library of Useful Knowledge, article * Mechanics.’ 





GREEK. 
HERODOTUS. 
From the best otitiog by Schweigheuser; to which is iggretned 
a Collation with the Text of Professor Gaisford. ited 


GEORGE LONG, Esq. A.M. Complete in 1 vol. 8vo. 10s. al. 
cloth lettered. 


A SUMMARY OF HERODOTUS. 
With Tables of the Travels of Herodotus, of ( Sommercial Pro- 
ducts mentioned by him, Chronological Events. B haces GE 
LONG, Esq. A.M. 1 vol. 12mo. 4s. ; 8vo. 5s. 6d. c 


THE ANABASIS OF XENOPHON. 


Edited by GEORGE LONG, Esq. A.M., late Fellow of Trinity 
Jollege, Cambridge 
1 vol. 12mo. 5s. ; in 8vo. with a some margin for Notes, 8s. 


EXERCISES ON THE ANABASIS OF 
XENOPHON, 


To be rendered inte, Xenophontic Greek. 
VIS. 12mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 


THE PROMETHEUS OF /ESCHYLUS, 


From the Text of Wellauer. Foolscap 8vo. ls. 6d. sewed. 


THE PERSE OF 2SCHYLUS, 


From the Text of Wellauer. Feap. 8vo. ls. 6d. sewed. 


THE FOUR GOSPELS IN GREEK, 
For the Use of Schools. Griesbach’s Text, with the various 
Repdings of Mill and others, nya ae bey rences, &c. Beauti- 
fully printed in feap. 8ve. price 3s. 


GREEK AU THORS, 
Selected for the Use of Schools, containing Portions of Lucian’s 


Dialogues, Anacreon, Homer's peas. Xenophon’s Memorabilia, 
and Herodotus. 12mo. 3s. 6d. cloth 


By HENRY H. 


LA ATI} IN. 
EXTRACTS FROM CESAR’S GALLIC WAR. 
Connected by a brief Narrative in English. For the Use of the 
heam School. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 
LATIN AUTHORS, 
Selected for the Use of Schools, containing Portions of Phedrus, 
Ovid's Metamorphoses, Virgil’s Atneid, Cesar, and Tacitus. 
12mo. 3s. 6d. cl loth. 
MYTHOLOGY FOR VERSIFICATION ; 
Or, a brief Sketch of the Fables of the 4 A ients, prepare d » 
be rendered into Latin Verse. By the Rev. HODGSON, M.A 
2nd edition, 12mo. 3s. bound. 
A Key to the above, 7s. cloth. 


SACRED HISTORY. 
Conveyed in Sense for Latin. Verses, intended chiefly for the 
Use of Schools. By the Rev. TF. HODGSON, M.A. 2nd edition. 
12mo, 3s. 6d. boun 


A Key to the above, 10s. 6d. cloth. 





HEBREW. 


A GRAMMAR OF THE HEBREW 
LANGUAGE. 


In two Parts: Part I. The Crtbogrephy. &c.—Part II. The 
Etymology and Syntax. By HYMA L RWITZ, Professor of 
Hebrew in the University of London. 2nd edition, revised an 
enlarged. 8vo. 17s. cloth. Either Part may be had separately. 
Part I. 5s. 6d.; Part II. 12s. 

“Mr. Hurwitz’ s Grammar is the best elementary work of its 
pes gptemt in the English Language.”—Journal of Education, 

o. IX. 





ITALIAN. 
EXTRACTS FROM ITALIAN PROSE 
WRITER 


By Prof. PANIZZI, L.L.D. 1 thick vol. post 12mo. 10s. 6d. bds. 
A GRAMMAR OF THE ITALIAN 


LANGUAGE 
By Professor PANIZZI. 12mo. 3s, 





GERMAN. 
A MANUAL OF GERMAN LITERATURE. 


Containing Classical Specimens of German Prose and Poe oy 
Ppnees arranged. By LUDWIG VON MUHLENFEL 
L.L.D. 2 vols. feap. 8vo. 16s. 


COMMONPLACE BOOKS. 
THE | LITERARY DIARY, 


e Book, with an ng ee and 
an womplet ¥. letters on a leaf. Post 4to. ruled th 





A POCKET COMMONPLACE BOOK, 
With Locke's Index. Post 8vo. half-bd. 8s. 6d., or 10s. 6d, bd. 


THE STUDENTS JOURNAL. 

Arra rinted, and ruled, for receiving an Accownt of 

every Day's Employment for the f One Ye 

Index and “Appendix. “Post Bvo- ha f-bound, 4s. 6d a ‘he 
THE PRIVATE DIARY, 

Formed on the Pl f * The Student's J al,’ 

ee Post 8vo. hatebeund, oo for general use, 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 

Arr: d fe an Account of D: 

Arranger ihe apece of'Une Your. Pest ove heasd pet 


INTERLINEAR TRANSLATIONS, &c. 
LOCKE’S SYSTEM OF Cy ASSION, 
INSTRUCTION 
Restoring the Mothed of | bite Sohne formerly practised in 

ie Se 
“We do amiss to spend seven or eight 
ther so much ‘miserable Latin and Gresk as in ceTeping tose. 
otherwise easily ped delightfully in one year.”—Mi.ton, 
The First Course consists of the following 
INTERLIN EAR TRANSLATIONS; 
ith the Original Text, in which the Quantity o 
Ww /owels is denoted, Critical and the Quantity of the Doubt 
Each Volume 2s. 6d. cloth: 
LATIN. 
. PHEDRUS'S FABLES OF ESOP. 
. OVID’S METAMORPHOSES. Book I, 
. VIRGIL’S AENEID. Book I. 
PARSING LESSONS TO VIRGIL. 
‘ZESAR’S INVASION OF BRITAIN. 
TACITUS’S LIFE OF AGRICOLA. Part I. 
GREEK. 
LUCIAN’S DIALOGUES. Selections. 
THE ODES OF ANACREON, 
HOMER’S ILIAD. Book I. 
PARSING LESSONS TO HOMER. 
XENOPHON’S MEMORABILIA. Book I, 
HERODOTUS’S HISTORIES. Selections. 
= TALIAN, 
IES FROM_ ITALIAN Mh eee 
— BA RRETTH, CASTIGLIONI, & — 
FRENCH, 
SISMONDI—THE BATTLES OF CRESSY AND POICTIERS, 
GER MAN. 
STORIES FROM GERMAN WRITERS. 
HEBREW BIBLE 
'HE BOOK OF GENESIS IN ENGLISH HEB 





Poh ere 


PrP ePS 


GREEK Mp At gral 
THE TRIGLOTT EVANGELISTS, Greek, Latin, oud. 
lish, Interlinear, c cussting of the ginal Greek, from 
of GriesBacn; the Latin taken m Mont A506, Sea Se 
e authorized Version, accom- 


the Vulgate, and the En ‘lish of 
mage to the Greek Idiom, Grammatical and Historical 
ote: 1 vol. 8vo. , h, 1. &s.; or with Grammar to the New 
Testament, I/. lls. 
Either Go 
ST. MATTH 
ST. MARK 







‘cloth, 


URE _ 
GREEK GRAMMAR “OF F THE NEW “TEST AMENT. Price 


Also, to 4 sso accompany th the Latin and. Greek Series, 
THE LONDO AMMAR. 2s. 6d. cloth. 
HE LONDON GREEK URAMM AR *. 6d. cloth. 
The Examples of Syntax in these Grammars are taken from 
the above Books of Virgil and Cagar, Homer and Xenophon. 
The connexion of the several Parts, as well as the general 
nay y and Authority of the whole Series, is exhibited at 


larg 
AN ‘ESSAY, EXPLANATORY OF THE SYSTEM. 2s. 6d. bds. 


INTERPAGED TRANSLATION. 
THE FIRST 7 BOOKS OF VIRGILS 
NEID. 





b 
With an Interpaged seid line for line, and numerous 
SE eNotes. 12mo. 6s. 6d. cloth. 
CASSAR’S HELVETIC WAR. 
In Latin and English, Interlinear, with the Original Text at the 
end. 12mo. 2s. cloth. 
XENOPHON FOR BEGINNERS. 
The Battle of Cunaxa, and the Death and Character af Cyrus, 
rom Xenophon’s Anabasis. 12mo. 3s. 6d. clot! 
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